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EDITORIAL 


What Christian Women Are 
Thinking About 


A T THE CONFERENCE of women leaders in Chris- 
tian work recently held at Vassar College to discover 
at least some aspects of a Chistian basis for world relations, 


Dr. Frederick Lynch, in a fine report printed in his weekly, 
the Christian Work, says that no set program was followed 
and that the delegates were invited to indicate the subjects 


which they were most deeply interested. A reading of 

subjects, together with the number of women voting 
for them, is unusually provocative of thought. For the dis- 
cussion of the coming of modern industrialism to the orient 
there were 21 votes ; the non-cooperative movement in India, 
11; the 
26; race relations in the United States, 35; the policy of the 


United States in regard to gy 8; 


significance of the woman movement in the far east, 
the movement for 
endence in the Philippines, 3; the Monroe doctrine as 
t affects the the U nited States with Latin- 


rican countries, 


relations of 
9; our responsibility toward the prob- 
| political stability in China, 14; the immigration policy 

he United States, 38; the position of the United States 
regard to the League of Nations, 28; the World Court 
as a step toward international cooperation, 26; the outlawry 
of war as a way to peace, 28; the humanitarian problems 
of the as drugs, traffic in women and children, 
forth, 28; the attitude of western nations 
backward nations, 12; economic imperialism as an 
tacle to world peace, 19; mandates and their obligations, 

3; the place of the United States in the economic readjust- 
ment of Europe, 17. Over in Japan they used to have a 
law—perhaps it still exists—prohibiting what the authori- 
ties described as “ Doubtless the gen- 
spider-web charts,” 
showing how such women’s organizations as the Sunshine 


world, dis- 


ase, and SO 


1 
] 


towards 


dangerous thoughts.” 


“ 


tlemen who have been getting out the 


Society of America, the Needlework Guild and the Ladies 
of the Maccabees 
after reading the sort of topics that the women wanted to 


are taking their orders from Moscow will, 


discuss at Vassar, start a drive to put a “dangerous thought” 
law on the statute books in America. 


What Shall the 
Church Advertize? 


HURCH PUBLICITY 


ministers and by many laymen who want to see the 


is studied by most up-to-date 
church go forward. In the evolution of publicity methods 
some things are being left behind. The minister who con- 
tinually practices self-advertising eventually finds the sen- 
timent of his community turning against him. Egotistic 


personal matter is a boomerang. Some churches adopt a 
When 


the tone and matter of a church advertisement has the flavor 


rather bombastic style in advertising the church itself. 


of a patent medicine testimonial or of the prospectus of a 
real estate shark, it at once begets an unfavorable reaction 
What the church must undertake to do is to 
acquaint its public with its real goods. 


in the reader. 
Millions are spent 
The Standard Oil 
Company has been busy for months running articles which 


by big corporations to remove prejudice. 


neutralize to a considerable extent the unfavorable maga- 
zine publicity which that corporation received some years 
ago. The church has some persistent prejudices and mis- 


understandings to meet. Perhaps one local church can 
It needs to be done on a national scale 
by skillful publicists. The church has a right to tell the 
Most of 
the publicity at the present time is about the latter phase 


of evangelical church life. 


never do this job. 
public about its ideals and about its activities. 


It leaves an impression in the 
minds of the unchurched of a group of very nervous people 
milling around in the performance of ecclesiastical chores. 
907 
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The task of bringing the church’s real message home to the 
community is the one that most needs doing. The church 
has something to say to an age that lives without God. It 
has a moral code without which the nation cannot survive 
and a great hope without which the individual will never 
reach his greatest power. Advertising the church should 
have a larger objective than getting a few more people into 
the pews. It should beget a friendly interest throughout 
the whole community in what the church has to offer. 
3 
A Casualty 
of the War 


N' ) WAR CASUALTY spells greater disaster for the 
church than the loss for conscience sake of the 
service of good men in the ministry. A conspicuous exam- 
ple is that of Bishop Paul Jones of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, who felt forced to resign his Utah diocese at the 
suggestion of his brother bishops. For a time it was nec- 
essary for Bishop Jones to retire from Christian work of a 
public character. It is gratifying to note that once more 
there are churches that defy the militarist element in the 
community by inviting the bishop to speak. It does not 
follow that a pacifist just by reason of his being a pacifist 
should be given special consideration. It is possible that 
some very egotistic and opinionated men went to Leaven- 
worth who never were and never will be very useful in the 
Christian ministry. But it is time to remove the taboo from 
men whose only offense has been their views with regard to 
war. We suggest that new recruits to the pacifist viewpoint 
in the ministry, of whom there seem to be a considerable 
number, might well extend a brotherly hand to those who 
bore the burden of public obloquy during the last war. A 
minister does not need to agree fully with his brother of 
the pacifist persuasion to welcome him back into full minis- 
terial fellowship. The method of dealing with a war is still 
in the realm of study and opinion. The church at this hour 
holds within her ministry the widest divergence of view on 
these matters. No great communion desires to interfere in 
any way with free discussion of the war question. The 
church will reach a common attitude on war through study, 
exchange of views and the leading of the Holy Spirit. But 
one of the best signs that this is to be possible is the growing 
demand that men like Paul Jones be freed from any dis- 
abilities that their courageous consistency may have brought 
upon them. 


As Our Overseas 
Cousins See It 


PPONENTS OF THE PLAN for a national mobil- 

ization of fighting forces and reserves have declared 
that such a military demonstration would be misunderstood 
in every other country in the world. Sometimes we are so 
conscious of our own rectitude that we will not believe that 
others can mistake our motives. Are we justified in saying 
that this “defense test” will be misinterpreted? Not to quote 
from a prejudiced source, we have at hand the issue of 
Public Opinion published in London during the last week 
in June. This magazine is mace up entirely of clippings 
from the English and American press. It is non-political 


and, if anything, pro-American in tone. At the time this 
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issue came from the press General Pershing was, we believe, 
in London. It is reported that he was the guest of the 
3ritish royal family at luncheon on the day the Prince of 
Wales celebrated his birthday. The British were, therefore, 
at the time doing their best to extend every courtesy to 
America’s distinguished war leader. Yet the magazine could 
not refrain from heading an account of the plans for Sep- 
tember 12 as “General Pershing’s Strange Orders for a 
Mobilization Day.” If the best that the British can make 
’ what are we to expect from 


out of it is “strange orders,’ 


the rest of the world? 


The Democrats 
Nominate 


FTER REMAINING IN SESSION for three weeks 

and casting an incredible number of ballots the Demo- 
crats, on their 103d attempt, came forth with an incredible 
result. For president they nominated Mr. John W. Davis 
of West Virginia. We call this an incredible nomination 
speaking solely from the political point of view. In so far 
as we have learned anything about Mr. Davis personally he 
is a charming gentleman, with great powers of mind, and 
would undoubtedly make a good president. But the nomi- 
nating and electing of a candidate to this office is, after all, 
supposed to be a political matter. From the standpoint of 
the politician it is hard to think of any result less likely 
than the one that has come to pass. After the exposures of 
the past winter it has seemed certain that the Democrats 
would go to the country shrieking to high heaven the crimes 
of an administration linked with big business and proclaim- 
ing themselves the champions of the downtrodden com- 
moner, with emphasis upon their yearning to succor the 
bankrupt farmer. The keynote speeches broadcast from 
Madison Square Garden and the platform alike prepared 
Indeed, no 
other sort held out the slightest hope of election for the 
Democratic nominee. 


the setting for just this sort of a campaign. 


But the delegates, their minds ex- 
hausted by the long deadlock during which Mr. McAdoo 
and Mr. Smith had demonstrated how irreconcilable are the 
Democratic two-thirds custom and the presidential primary, 
apparently forgot every political element in the situation 
and, in a choice between remnants, took the one man who 
offers the smallest contrast to the Republican candidate. 
Mr. Davis has been, during all the pre-convention palaver, 
He is a Wall Street lawyer of distin- 
guished attainments, and he has refused to feel that his 
connections with that street of high finance are any cause 


engagingly frank. 


for reproach. When reporters found him on a Sunday 
morning playing golf he insisted that they should print the 
fact that he spent his Sunday morning playing golf. He has 
thus demonstrated the thing for which Mr. Dawes has 
called, an absence of “bunk.” We admire him for it. But 
we are still completely mystified as to why the Democratic 
party managers should have thought they were making any 
persuasive appeal to the voters by producing a candidate of 
whom, in essence, it can be said, “This Tweedledee of ours 
is just like that Tweedledum of theirs, only a bit better 
looking.” As for the nomination of Governor Bryan, it is 
doubtful if that obvious political maneuver, executed when 
the party leaders once more had control of their delegations, 
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will go very far toward convincing anybody except the 
party-bound that this is a progressive ticket. However, it 


chould assuage some of the grief of Mr. Bryan’s brother. 


At Last! LaFollette 
in the Field 


N THE YEAR 1908 the Wisconsin delegation to the 

Republican national convention presented a platform 
for consideration by that body. It was unceremoniously 
voted down. At practically every convention of the party 
since then, including the recent one at Cleveland, the same 

ig has happened. All but one of the planks submitted 
, 1908 are now, in some fashion or other, the law of our 
id. But the Wisconsin platform of this year proved just 
as unacceptable to the delegates at Cleveland as had its 
During all these years Robert M. LaFollette, 


nator from Wisconsin, has been, sometimes actively and 


le cessors. 


sometimes passively, a candidate for the presidential nomi- 

n. He has never received it, and, so far as the regular 
But 
he is running for president at last, and that in a fashion 
that has in it the possibility of far-reaching changes in 
American politics. 


Republican organization is concerned, he never would. 


On his own terms, standing on his own 
platform, Mr. LaFollette is to go before the voters as an 
ndependent candidate for the presidency. No new party 
label will attach to him, for he hopes to work hand in hand 
with such progressive candidates as may present themselves 
n any ticket in all the states. Now that the Democrats 
have selected a conservative candidate for the presidency, 
the campaign of the Wisconsin senator is immensely sim- 
plified. Had McAdoo, or a man of that sort, been the 
nee in New York, LaFollette would have had to spend 

t of time convincing his labor and agricultural audiences 

t he Now 

It was generally admitted, 
before the Democratic convention, that the Wisconsin man 


nid 
ug 


was the real, blown-in-the-bottle progressive. 
t job has been done for him. 
carry at least four northwestern states. It is now 
possible that he will carry many more. The prospect of an 
ion thrown into the house of representatives becomes, 
i a sudden, very real. Mr. LaFollette can hardly dream 
he will be the next president, but he may well dream 
e will name the man. And he may also dream that, 
i such a campaign as looms before us, the movement 
ward a realignment of American politics as between 
wed conservative and avowed liberal will take a great 
tride toward fulfilment. 


The Problem of 
the Manse 


T Many 


denominations have printed reports of increases in minis- 


; 


HE FINANCIAL BURDENS that rest upon the peo- 


ple of the manse are still too heavy to be borne. 


erlal salaries following the war. these 
repor 


ports show that the increase equals the increase in cost of 


In no case do 
The ministry today has a harder time to make ends 

meet than it had ten years ago. This means more unrest, 
re frequent moves in the quest of better conditions, and 
loss from the ministry to other professions and call- 
The biggest single increase in living expense is that 


fue to the increased cost of housing. It is a time when one 
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might expect the churches to erect parsonages and thus 
assist overburdened families, but this activity is not as 
pronounced as should be. When the minister undertakes to 
educate his sons and daughters, he finds that the expense of 
education is almost prohibitive. The savings of a lifetime 
are swept away to give one child a university education. 
Drives have been put on for nearly every imaginable cause 
except for the ministers. The secretaries who promote 
benevolent enterprises have salaries which will average from 
two to four times the size of that of the parish minister. 
Yet they have done little—in some denominations nothing- 

to alleviate the lot of the parish ministry. As a result, mis- 
This 
The 


hard sense of American communities will lead them to see 


sionary work itself will soon experience a reaction. 
reaction has already set in in some denominations. 


that it is immoral to support generously ecclesiastical off- 
cials at a distance and starve the man who has devoted him- 


self to the spiritual need of the home community. 


A Field for the 
Foundations 


HE NUMBER OF FOUNDATIONS established by 

men of wealth for the support of constructive social 
enterprise is increasing. Some of the directors of these 
have been candid enough to admit the difficulties involved 
in a wise use of the funds committed to their keeping. 
Without wishing to add to these difficulties, we would like 
to suggest to one of these foundations—and it would need 
to be one with extensive financial resources—that it under- 
take a study of the present world situation as regards the 
gathering and dissemination of news, especially such news 
as crosses a national boundary. If there is any one piece 
of knowledge that needs to be obtained before we can hope 


for better world understanding, this is it. 


Is the American 
Sermon Decadent? 
ERE ONE TO ASK concerning certain leading 
ministers in the great cities whether their preaching 
The 


sermons given to certain great congregations today will 


is decadent one could easily answer in the negative. 


compare favorably with the best in the past for both timeli- 
ness and for spiritual power. But one must think of preach- 
ing as it is heard throughout the country. While it is easy 
to idealize the past, most middle-aged people would assert 
This 


It was delivered in an atmos- 


that preaching used to mean more than it does now. 
preaching was often polemic. 
phere of intense theological controversy. But it had passion 
in it and conviction. It was preceded by careful prepara- 
tion. Nowadays many new duties have fallen upon the 
minister. He is sought as a leader of community enter- 
prises and as an administrator of a complex social institu- 
tion. Where the proper helpers are not at hand he must 
be something of an expert on religious education, recrea- 
tion, church finance, publicity and many another matter. 
His sermon often becomes a frenzied exhortation to whip 
up loyalties to practical enterprises. It lacks the strong 
biblical! note of the past, and it lacks a pedagogical motive. 
The result is an increasing difficulty in interesting people in 


going to church. That people should carry to church some- 
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thing of their own as an offering to God istrueenough. But 
thousands are not spiritually wealthy enough to carry any- 
thing. They are in reality still the catechumens of the faith. 
Unless they are instructed, they will never become effective 
Christians. That is the reason why no ministry can be suc- 
cessful over any long period that is not fundamentally edu- 
cational. The denominations that are in earnest about the 
improvement of their pulpits are the denominations that are 
doing something to make it possible for their preachers to 
have more time and means for that study out of which alone 
an educational ministry can come. 


The Outlawry of War 


HIS YEAR WILL BE REMEMBERED as the 

year in which the churches of America began seri- 
ously to face the war issue. Beginning with the discus- 
sions in the Indianapolis Student Volunteer conven- 
tion during the first days of January there has been 
scarcely a week when some religious body of a repre- 
sentative character has not been passing judgment on 
the status of war. Despite some clamor in the jingo 
press, there has been a distinct advance in the positions 
taken during the months, until at this hour church 
bodies usually conservative are committing themselves 
to decisions on war that would have scarcely been 
granted serious consideration a year ago. There is in- 
spiration in the way in which the churches, slowly but 
with gathering power, are being brought by this war 
issue back to a position of moral authority in the na- 
tional community. 

In the multiplicity of resolutions adopted all manner 
of suggestions and judgments have found expression. 
It could not be otherwise, for the churches have not 
been following any set pattern nor merely placing a 
formal approval on a formula handed down from some 
superdenominational headquarters. They have been 
searching their own souls to say the words that they 
have felt needed saying in the face of the continuing 
menace of war. Scores of these expressions have been 
received in this office; many of them have been printed 


in this paper. In them all there have appeared only two 
common denominators, but it is a matter for remark 
that there have been these two. It is clear that the 
churches, with practical unanimity, have come to recog- 


nize the futility of war as a means of adjusting inter- 
national differences, and that they believe that the time 
has been reached when this futile business must be out- 
lawed. Many churches have gone much farther than 
this. But all of them, with so few exceptions that they 
make no impression upon the mind, have taken their 
stand here. War is futile; war must be outlawed. 

It is, however, doubtful if this direction in which the 
churches are moving is understood, either by the public 
at large or by many within the churches. The persis- 
tent misrepresentation of church actions in the press— 
a misrepresentation that can hardly be, in the majority 
of cases, deliberate—and the ease with which the pro- 
posal for war outlawry has passed certain church as- 
semblies both suggest this lack of understanding. To 
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all that the churches have been doing to bring about 
the outlawry of war the easy public verdict, suggested 
by the newspapers, has been, “Pacifism.” And in church 
assemblies the phrase, “outlawry of war,” has been 
treated on occasion as though it was a pious generality 
or abstraction. Both misunderstandings need to be 
removed. 

The outlawry of war is anything but pacifism. It has 
hardly the most remote connection with pacifism. Paci- 
fism, as that term is generally understood, is the de. 
cision of an individual never to participate personally 
in war. It is a decision that requires a courage for which 
most of us have high admiration, since it may force the 
individual to put himself in opposition to the power of 
the state and the greater power of public opinion. The 
outlawry of war, however, operates in an entirely dif- 
ferent plane. It is a matter of states, of peoples. It 
seeks to bring about an international order in which 
neither the individual nor groups of individuals may 
be forced to take positions that will place them in the 
false light of seeming to oppose the public weal. It 
would swallow up the lesser personal problem in the 
larger public decision that war shall no longer be recog- 
nized as a legal means of national action. The Christian 
Century has been advocating the outlawry of war to 
the best of its ability. We still receive letters and clip- 
pings accusing us of preaching pacifism. The accusa- 
tion shows how general is still the public misunder- 
standing of the outlawry proposal. 

On the other hand, the outlawry of war is anything 
hut a pious generality. When the Methodists and the 
Presbyterians and the Baptists and state conventions of 
Congregationalists and all the other groups voted for 
war outlawry, they voted for something definite. They 
voted for a detailed and far-reaching course of action 
that students of international law and relations have 
been considering for years; that has reached the point 
of proposal in legislative and consultative bodies; that 
has been officially circulated among most of the nations. 
They committed themselves, not to an abstraction, a 
form of words having not much more real content than 
the old millennial picture of the lion and the lamb, the 
ploughshare and the pruning-hook, but to a mode of 
procedure involving concrete acts to secure certain con- 
crete results. 

It is time that all concerned in this crusade for a 
warless world became familiar with the details of these 
proposals for the outlawry of war. It is time that the 
public was made to understand that the support of the 
churches is being given to a program that is far-reach- 
ing in its effect, and that without in the least emascu- 
lating the national sovereignty, strength, or honor. It 
is time that church members came to see what steps lie 
immediately ahead if the purposes proclaimed by Chris- 
tian bodies are to be achieved. To the bringing of this 
vital matter down out of the clouds of misunderstand- 
ing in which it has been involved and setting it in the 
midst of our public life for candid consideration, this 
issue of The Christian Century is largely devoted. 

There are two definite, detailed plans for the outlawry 
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of war. One is comprised in the so-called draft treaty 
drawn up by an unofficial committee of distinguished 
\mericans, distributed by the council of the League of 
Nations to all governments, and now being favorably 
discussed, especially in Europe. The committee that 
framed this draft treaty is a sufficient guarantee of its 
importance. It was composed of Dr. James T. Shotwell, 
professor of history at Columbia University, a member 
of the American delegation at the Paris peace conference, 
and a commissioner of the labor section of the treaty ; 
General Tasker H. Bliss, American representative on 
the supreme war council; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, executive 
head of the technical experts of the American delegation 
at the Paris peace conference; Dr. Joseph P. Chamber- 

in, professor of public law at Columbia; Prof. John 
Bates Clark, former director of the division of economics 
and history of the Carnegie endowment for international 
peace; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the institute 
for international education of the Carnegie foundation ; 
General James G. Harbord, former chief of staff of the 
American army; Frederick P. Keppel, former assistant 
secretary of war; David Hunter Miller, legal adviser to 
the United States government at the Paris peace con- 
and Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie foundation. 


lerence ; 
It seems certain that this draft 
treaty will come up for consideration before the assem- 
i the League of Nations when that body meets to 
sider disarmament in September. 
he other proposal is that supported by the American 
committee for the outlawry of war, and presented to 
the senate of the United States by Senator William E. 
Borah. The details of this plan are for the first time 
given to the public on page 919 of this issue of The 
Christian Century, which feels honored that it should 
have been chosen as the medium through which a docu- 
ment that may exercise a powerful influence on history 
has heen given to the world. This proposal will come 
before the senate of the United States for consideration 
at its next session. 
There seems every likelihood that the proposed draft 
treaty of the American committee will first seek the ap- 
oval of European states, and will then come to the 


] 
| 


United States for consideration, while the Borah plan 


will first attempt to pass the American body that regu- 
lates international relations and will then go to other 
Both seek the same end. Neither 


to be considered as beyond amendment. 


states for their action. 
There is 
every reason to hope that, should each instrument evoke 
support, its proponents will be ready to enter upon the 
necessary negotiation for the securing of a plan that 
shall satisfy both groups. Because both proposals are 
thus likely to prove sources from which the final inter- 
national agreement for the outlawry of war is wrought, 
they should be studied separately and carefully. 
Consideration of the draft treaty, printed on page 919 


of this issue, shows that it consists of five parts. Part 
one contains three articles making aggressive war an 
international crime; four articles forbidding and defining 
acts of aggression ; two articles dealing with sanctions of 
an economic nature to be taken against an aggressor; 
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two articles making the World Court sole arbiter of dis- 
putes under the treaty. Part two deals with the techni- 
cal details of disarmament and security and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent advisory committee upon dis- 
Part three concerns control of armaments 
through the League, with regulations for a special com- 
mission of international armaments, 
Part four permits and lays down rules for the conclu- 


information on 


sion of treaties of mutual assistance between members 
of the League. Part five permits any state, whether a 
member of the League or not, to become a party to the 
treaty ; allows any state to withdraw on one year’s no- 
tice; and outlines the manner in which the treaty shall 
be brought into force. 

The Borah plan, as it will be brought before the 
senate, is different in structure. It has six main para- 
graphs. These outline the manner in which the proposal 
is to be brought into effect, namely, by action of the 
United States senate followed by similar parliamentary 
declarations in other countries; this to be followed by 
an international conference of all nations for the enact- 
ment of an outlawry treaty; this to be followed by a 
convention for the codification of the international law 
that shall obtain under the new regime; and this to be 
followed by a plebiscite or referendum in which the 
code shall be passed upon by the people themselves. 
The outlawry plan itself, being a legal arrangement, is 
included within the proposed international code, and 
contains twelve main points. In the first, the outlawry 
of war is affirmed. In the second, the right of defense 
is admitted. In the third, annexations and seizures are 
likewise outlawed. In the fourth, all states are recog- 
nized as equal before the law. In the fifth, the inter- 
national court is created. In the sixth, the jurisdiction 
of the court is stated to cover all parties to a dispute. 
In the seventh, provision is made for the acceptance 
of the court’s judgments by all states. In the eighth, 
definition is given of the sort of cases in which the 
In the ninth, it is 
provided that the work of the court must be done in the 
open. In the tenth, the place of court sittings is fixed. 
In the eleventh, disarmament is called for. In the 
twelfth, arrangement is made for international informa- 
tion on armaments. The two concluding paragraphs 
cover the basis on which the international court is to 
be set up—that is, not until war as a legal method of 
international action has been outlawed—and steps to 
be taken within signatory states to contribute to the 
working of the international plan. 


court shall not have jurisdiction. 


That the draft treaty drawn up by Professor Shot- 
well and his associates marks a vast advance over other 
outlawry proposals that have reached Geneva is at once 
clear. There is cause for a bit of justifiable national 
pride in the thought that this treaty, as it is now being 
studied in the capitals of the world, is being spoken of 
as an American treaty. A comparison of it with the best 
that America brought to the front at Versailles five 
years ago, in the negotiations in which most of the 
members of the Shotwell committee had a hand, shows 
how far some Americans at least have gone in an in- 
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crease of political wisdom and vision during this brief 
period. The principal sources of strength of the draft 
treaty appear to us to be about as follows: 

It builds on something that has gone before. The 
opening clauses about making aggressive war a crime 
are, for example, in the identical language of the treaty 
for mutual guaranty prepared by Viscount, then Lord 
Robert, Cecil about a year ago. The four day time limit 
is also a heritage of the Cecil treaty. The whole in- 
strument may well be considered as a revision of that 
earlier document. There is thus connection with the 
experience and experiment of the post-war years. More- 
over, the treaty approaches the problem from the Eu- 
ropean point of view. A commentary that has been pre- 
pared in consultation with Dr. Shotwell emphasizes 
this, pointing out that to European minds the funda- 
mental problem just now is that of national security. 
This is the problem that the draft treaty is based upon. 
Because of this preconception the resulting plan is ac- 
ceptable, even to the military mind. The semi-official 
commentary is careful to point out that parts of the 
document trace back directly to Marshal Foch and to 
Colonel Réquin, French military technical expert. 

* Another, and the principal, source of strength for the 

draft treaty is its desertion of the decisions of the coun- 
cil of the League of Nations for that of the World Court 
really energized. Here is the great advance over the 
Cecil proposal. The impotency of the League council 
in matters concerning strong powers has been openly 
demonstrated, as in the Corfu incident. The illusory 
lature of the present World Court is sufficiently es- 
tablished by its constitution, requiring common consent 
for action and providing that the court may not use its 
previous decisions as precedents. The draft treaty, ac- 
cordingly, makes a long step forward when it drops the 
council and establishes a real court. By this act it 
makes issues between states judicial rather than politi- 
cal, audso it strikes at the heart of the present inter- 
national problem. 

The proposal for the permanent conference on dis- 
armament seems wise, although the provisions for the 
reception and carrying into effect of the judgments of 
this conference need further consideration. And the 
disappearance of the sort of obligations involved in 
articles ten and sixteen of the covenant of the League 
will be greeted on every hand with relief. 

The weaknesses of the draft treaty are also apparent. 
It is hard, evidently, to bring the European mind to the 
point where it can really grasp the “law—not war” idea. 
Thus, while the treaty really attempts to set up a judi- 
cial process for the control of international difficulties, 
there is no provision for a codification of the law under 
which this process is to be carried on. Here is a weak- 
ness of far-reaching consequences. For one thing, it is 
in such a code of law that war must be made a crime, 
and not in any treaty. Crime is a legal, not a political, 
matter. Again, it is beyond belief that any nation will 
submit to the jurisdiction of a court unless it knows 
what laws bind that court. And yet again, only under 
such a codification can that declaration of the equality 
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of all nations before the law be frimed upon which ulti- 
mately we must rely for any working of a new inter- 
national order. 

Nor are we any more convinced than we have been 
that it is necessary to be tied up to the European idea 
of sanctions and punitive military combinations. A 
casual reading of the draft treaty will show how large 
a part these play in its composition. They are there to 
secure that European support for which Dr. Shotwell 
and his colleagues are angling. The same casual read- 
ing will show how clear an impression of war, the 
methods of war, the councils of war, and the probability 
of war they leave in the mind. It is the military mind 
that thinks in terms of sanctions, and if a new inter- 
national order is to be established it must relegate to 
the background the military mind. As a matter of fact, 
treaties have never had sanctions behind them. In the 
nature of things a small nation has had no sanction in 
a treaty as against a powerful nation. Our sole reliance 
has been upon good faith. It will have to continue there, 
giving that faith every possible chance to manifest its 
presence. Otherwise, no matter by what formula of 
words we try to disguise the situation, we are right back 
in the old morass of balances of power. 

It is a matter of grave doubt as to whether the League 
of Nations is competent to deal with such non-aggres- 
sive issues as may arise between nations. It seems 
strange that the draft treaty has not dared to extend 
the jurisdiction of its World Court more specifically 
to this field. After all, no plan is going to get very far 
that does not include a real substitute for war, and un- 
less the court can sit in controversies that have not 
reached the stage of overt military acts its powers for 
the preservation of the peace will be seriously limited. 

Together with it all we must take exception to the 
term that underlies the whole document. Article one 
of chapter one begins: “The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare that aggressive war is an international 
crime.” The chapter is entitled, “Outlawry of aggres- 
sive war.” Here is an effort to preserve a distinction 
dear to the heart of the military man, but totally mis- 


‘ 


leading and pernicious. The use of the term “outlawry” 


in connection with such a reservation as is suggested 


in “aggressive” shows a haziness in thinking that should 
be cleared up. It is a haziness that has needlessly upset 
many religious bodies in their deliberations this year. 
When you outlaw war, you outlaw war. You put it 
under the ban. The word disappears as something per- 
mitted by society. It becomes merely a figure of speech 
or an historical allusion. The right of defense of course 
remains, but that is no more war than striking back 
at a personal assailant is duelling. And the attempt to 
distinguish between kinds of war, calling one a crime 
and permitting another, is to perpetuate a confusion out 
of which past history goes to prove that conflicts have 
continually arisen. 

Comparing the Borah plan with the draft treaty there 
are at least four respects in which it will make a greater 
appeal, at least to the American mind. While the right 
of defense is acknowledged, war is clearly outlawed. 
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Provision is made for the codification of the interna- 
tional laws of peace, so that there shall be a clear body 
of law upon which the relations of the states may be 
securely conducted. The sanction involved is a moral 
one, the good faith of the peoples as expressed in their 
personal adoption of the international code. The League 
of Nations, while not in any way hindered from such 
social services as it may develop, is not involved in any 
way, shape or fashion. The plan does not have on it 
any shadow of Versailles. 

Taking the two proposals into account it may be 
asked where the war outlawry movement stands now. 
To begin with, some form of war outlawry seems to be 
coming to be admitted as the way out of our present 
international bog. That fact, in itself, is the one of most 
importance. From that as a starting point future prog- 
ress should not prove impossible. In the second place, 
we are to have no more experimenting with the council 
of the League, in the attempt to make that political 
body work as an international judicatory. In the same 
connection, the recognition that the problem is judicial 
and not political must be accepted as a long step ahead. 
\gain, there seems to be unanimity of opinion that 
armaments must and can be controlled, chemical as 
well as structural. Finally, even where material sanc- 
tions are still demanded these are now being sought 
in economic rather than avowedly military terms. No 
one can read these five facts without feeling that prog- 
ress is being made. 

As to future steps, there should be no hesitation or 
holding back. The proposal of the Shotwell group is 
already out of the hands of the committee and is being 
actively promoted by the League of Nations. This is 
ll to the good. By the time of the September assembly 
of the League it should provide a very fair means of 
judgment as to the present status of the outlawry idea 
mong the member states of the League. 
while, the American committee headed 


In the mean- 

by Mr. S. O. 
Levinson that has been working in close understanding 
with Senator Borah can carry on its program. When 
the time comes Mr. Borah can call his resolution from 
the table of the senate, and it should have a much bet- 
ter chance for proper consideration than any proposal 
oming from Geneva or any other outside source. Let 
those who feel a personal responsibility for the secur- 
ing of war outlawry—and that should include millions 
of members of churches that have already passed on 
this matter—follow the course suggested by the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, requiring of 
senatorial candidates in the coming election a clear 
Statement of the extent to which they are ready to co- 
operate in this cause. Out of it all there will come at 
last the international conference that will make the out- 
lawry of war a reality of international law. 


lhe outlook for war outlawry improves steadily. If 


some Christian forces have not yet aligned themselves 
behind this proposal, now, with the plans for definite 
action so clearly made known, all hesitation should 
vanish. Within another year it should be possible to 
marshal for this plan the entire power of the religious world. 
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The Pull of the Void 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
NCE UPON A TIME, I journeyed among the 
Noble Red Men. 
the rim of a Canyon. 
to be very wide. 


And we camped one night upon 
And the Canyon did not appear 
And it came to pass, after Supper, 
that we stood upon the Rim of the Canyon, and threw 
stones, that peradventure we might get some of them 
across. And none of them reached the other side of the 
Canyon, but all fell down into the great Yawning 
Depths. 

For the Eye doth measure distances by means of 
Intermediate objects; and it doth judge of Height or 
Length by Comparison. But where there is no Inter- 
mediate Object, and nothing with which to Compare, 
then doth the Eye lose its judgment of Distance and 
Dimension. 

For the Canyon was much wider than we supposed, 
and the opposite wall seemed near because the air was 
Clear, and the lights and shadows made the wall Stand 
Out Distinctly, and there was nothing between for a 
Unit of Measurement. Therefore did all the 
fall short, and none of them reached over unto the other 


stones 


side. 
And 


Bear. 


there was a Big Chief whose name was Tall 


And he could throw farther than most of us, 
yet had he no expectation that the Stone would reach 
the other side. And he supposed that a man who had 
traveled so far as I and seen so much would understand 
that it could not be. 

And I asked him to explain unto me, and he did. 

He said, There is a Mighty Pull in Empty Space. He 
who walketh in a Narrow Place above a Sheer Abyss 
doth feel the Pull, and he must lean inward lest the 
Void Pull him Down. And when a Stone is thrown 
across a space over which a man might easily hurl it 
upon Level Ground, it falleth short, because the Void 
doth reach up and Pull it down. Therefore can no man 
cast a stone across even a Narrow Canyon, save it be a 
mere Fissure in the Rock, for that the Pull of the Void 
is so strong. 

And he warned me, saying, Thou art a Wise Man, but 
Beware of 
the Pull of the Void; for many a man is Pulled Over 
and Dashed to Pieces a Thousand Feet below, for that 


he knoweth not how mightily the Void can pull. 


art thou not wise in the way of this place? 


Now this I heard also from other travelers, and I read 
it in a Book of one who had traveled far. 

But I have known it also in other places. For I have 
seen men who danced along the Chasm of life with Gay 
Disregard of what was below them, and who lived under 
the Stars of God with very little concern for what was 
Above them. And I cried, Wherefore do ye spend 
Money for that which is not bread, and your Enthusi- 
asms upon things that can yield no Satisfactions. 

For I could not see that they were getting anything 
out of it worth while. 

Therefore do I warn men to Beware of the Pull of 
the Void. 










What Makes Presidential Timber? 


By Ellen Burns Sherman 


HE MORE ONE STUDIES all our so-called 


presidential choices, the more irreverent seems 


that old maxim, Vox populi, vox dei. A modern version 


might more truthfully read, Vox populi, vox machinae. 


Such a paraphrase is especially accurate in these days 
when the megaphonic power of the press and radio can 
amplify one man’s opinions until their repetition seems 
like a consensus. This condition has happy and un- 
happy results. When a wise man speaks, we are glad 
the press and radio can make his lingual shot heard 
round the world. But when the same radius of reverbe- 
ration is controlled by a man whose views have no 
value, it makes the judicious grieve. 

We cherish the illusion that our democracy gives us 
a free vote. But between a really free franchise and our 
political inductions there is the same difference which 
exists between true patriotism and the heady moon- 
The militarist knows 
how to mesmerize the people with waving flags, martial 
music and drums they follow down the Avernian slope. 


shine distilled by the militarist. 


The same art is known to political leaders. Rightly or 
wrongly, they turn upon their chosen candidate a daz- 
zling spot-light, which induces in the average voter a 
total paralysis of all the judicial faculties. Lit up by 
the flattering glow of firelight, almost any face looks 
engaging. So almost any presidential candidate can 
be haloed with becoming graces, by those who under- 
stand the technique of the art. 


WINDOW-DRESSING 


“Behold your candidate!” cries the political chief, as 
he switches on the spot-light. “Note his noble, manly 
Looks he 
not every inch such stuff as presidents are made of? 
His wife adores him, and his children run to the gate 
to meet him. He is a regular attendant of the High 
Paling church and can play golf and not break the third 
His tastes in diet are simple. He eats 
a cereal and fruit only for breakfast and his favorite 
beverage is buttermilk. 


bearing; his high forehead, and thick hair. 


commandment. 


His clothes are of quiet color 
and fine texture and he always keeps the crease in his 
trousers. He is democratic, a good mixer, and above 
all a safe, conservative man who keeps his feet on the 
ground.” 

These, with more semi-irrelevant facts, are then 
transmitted by press and radio to the outermost rim of 
Thereafter, Mrs. James Bloon 
looks at the picture of the haloed candidate, and lets 
her newspaper make up her mind about him. 


our voting precincts. 


She also 
passes on her easily-won conclusions to a sister voter. 
“But,” counters the sister voter, “I never heard of him 
What has he done?” Thereupon Mrs. Sally 
Bloon recites from her newspaper the biographical facts 
already given. But of the qualities of mind and heart, 
vitally important in a president of a great republic, how 
914 


before. 





much information did the newspaper give Sally Bloon 
and millions of other voters? 

From one clause, only, in the data given, may the 
voter who reads between the lines get his cue. If the 
candidate really is what is known as a “safe, conserva- 
tive, practical man, who keeps his feet on the ground,” 
let no one look to him for the abolition of any legalized 
wrongs that weigh down the heart of the world. If, 
confronted by a great international crisis, he recites 
those craven mottoes, “Safety first, America first,” and 
’ alas for the real safety and honor 
of the republic entrusted to his leadership! How much 
respect could we accord a man who could think “safety 
first” when he saw drowning another man whose life 


“Splendid isolation,’ 


he might save? Is the principle one whit different, save 
for its clearer emphasis, when one nation sees another 
suffering shipwreck? 


VISION AND COURAGE 


Courage, then, is obviously one of the most vital of 
presidential assets. Conservatism, on the other hand, 
is frequently nothing more or less than lack of courage 
and lack of vision. The other twin essential for presi- 
dential equipment is vision, a creative, constructive 
imagination that can meet a crisis with fecund resource- 
fulness. If either of these two qualities might stand 
first, it should be vision. But the two are almost in- 
Nature would hardly entrust a 
message to a man who had not the courage to deliver 
it. What its wings are to some seeds is courage to the 
man of vision. The great prophet must dare greatly, 


and he always does. 


variably twin-born. 


It matters not whether we read ancient or modern 
prophets, in neither shall we ever catch any accent of 
timidity. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and all the major and minor 
prophets declared their visions in “words as hard as 
cannon-balls,” as Emerson said a great soul should. 
This counsel no man better followed than himself. The 
neutral and conservative mind and heart he abhorred, 
for he knew that greatness and neutrality cannot house 
This fact was still more em- 
phatically endorsed by the life and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


in the same personality. 


Can one not picture his utter scorn for a 
motto like “Safety first” as an international rudder? 
“He who loseth his life shall save it,” was the challenge 
of that great soul. In the presence of any wrong or in- 
justice, he always took sides. 

In proportion, then, as the leader of a nation re- 
sembles the strongest character the world has ever 
known, will the attitude of timid conservatism be im- 
possible. Every great crisis in a nation’s history in- 
evitably evokes the great qualities of its leaders, if 
they have any, as a magnet draws around itself all the 
steel filings within its sphere of influence. But a magnet 
has no power to draw to itself sawdust or shavings. The 
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entire gamut of a president’s response is tested by such 
world conditions as have existed since 1914. Remem- 
bering the plight of Europe every live man may well 
hear ringing in his ears 

Duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 

That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 

Wouldst thou not stir in this. 

By whatever approach one may study the “safety 
first” type of mind, it is revealed as Laodicean, meriting 
only the scorn of the courageous man of vision. Every 
hitter wrong from which the world has suffered has 
been a moral megaphone in the ears of those who feel 
Can we have any doubt what 
would be named as an all essential quality in a president 


their brother’s chains. 


by the man who wrote 
’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die! 
This has been the clarion note sounded in all ages by 
every poet and orator worthy of the name. 


Hearing it, 
we know why they have their gift; why thoughts and 


feelings are sped by the swift wings of eloquence. For 

1) poet and orator are appointed by heaven to wake 
he neutral souls that sleep, and challenge the world 
for its celestial countersign. This endowment of vision 
and courage has been shared by all great kings and 
Lincoln and Cleveland 


presidents. Jefferson, 


spoke in the craven dialect of fear. 


never 
In them, as always, 


the style was the man. Read the Gettysburg address, 


alongside of Isaiah, and in both we find “passages that 
march with the footfalls of the immortals.” From such 
men, and such men only, may a republic expect those 
acts and policies whose quickening generosity can heal 


the wounded spirit of the world. 


THE EXAMPLE OF HAY 


h an act, on a minor scale, was instigated by John 
Hay when he moved the waiving of the million dollar 
ndemnity technically due us from China, after the 
Boxer rebellion. A so-called “practical man with his 
lect on the ground” would have blindly preferred the 
slight bulge in Uncle Samuel’s pocket which that in- 
demnity would have made. But John Hay was a genuine 
poet, a man of vision. 


With a poet’s finer psychometer 
had a glimpse of the endless series of international 
ons, which would follow a magnanimous act, and 
act he wrote into our history. By waiving our 
to the indemnity he made China our steadfast 
d, and inspired her to use the million dollars re- 
d to her to send yearly to our schools and colleges 
ousand Chinese students. Even from the point of 
of a hard cash investment Hay’s policy was the 


+} 


undest of all possible measures, as the ideal method 
alway S 1s. 

Keyed to the same pitch of idealism was Woodrow 
Wilson's appeal to congress to repeal that provision of 
the Panama canal act which exempted from toll vessels 

ying on the coastwise trade of the United States. 
“The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford 
“ was the wise counsel of our far-seeing presi- 
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Implicit in the gift of vision is another presidential 
quality which might be called sportsmanlike Chris- 
tianity. This hardy grace found a fine illustration in the 
recent utterances of Lloyd George, after our heavily 
paternal seizure of British liquor in New York harbor. 
“I hope we won't get excited,” cautioned the Welsh 
statesman. “It is not merely that America seems to be 
well within her rights, but I think we ought to extend 
a certain measure of sympathy to her in her difficulties. 
It is in the interest of civilization that America be al- 
lowed full time to test this effort to solve a problem 
which is just as much ours as theirs.” 

Here plainly is a man whose second thought did not 
land his hand on the hilt of his sabre. Ruling his spirit 
instead, he put himself in the other man’s place as only 
a man with imagination and vision can, and became 
world-minded. Were such a spirit of magnanimous 
sympathy displayed by all who rule the affairs of na- 
tions, “there were no need of arsenals or forts.” In 
painful contrast to the spiritual preparedness of Lloyd 
George was the pronouncement from another quarter 
on the same liquor seizure. “Very serious complicatiom 
may result,” quoth one jingo, lacking in vision. 


HUMOR 

Hardly less indispensable than vision and couragr, in 
a president, is the lubricating sense of humor, for this 
so-called quality is less a quality than a kind of spiritual 
yeast, leavening and lightening all the risings of 2 man’s 
brain and heart. As an ingredient of a diplor.atically 
soft answer, nothing is more efficacious than a pinch of 
humor. Even the most unpalatable truths, mixed with 
humor, lose their acidity in pleasantly effervescent 
pungency. 

“Genuine wit and true humor,” wrote Landor, “re- 
quire a sound and capacious mind, which is always a 
grave one.” This fact was countersigned by Lincoln, 
Beecher, Holmes and thousands of others, whose dis- 
infecting fun was to the intellectual world what the sun 
is to the physical. 


DISCRIMINATION 

Discrimination is another presidential quality, which 
is included within the greater one of vision. A vision- 
less president, missing greatness at his elbow, will select 
a job-lot cabinet and foreign ministers. “A man is ap- 
preciated,” said Ruskin, “only by his equals or his 
superiors.” It therefore follows that it takes a great 
president to know and utilize the greatness of other 
men. Unless he happens to choose a great man by 
accident, a two-dimension president will select a two- 
dimension cabinet and send to foreign countries two- 
dimension misrepresentatives of their country. But if 
endowed sportsmanlike 
Christianity, or world-mindedness, and humor, a presi- 


he is with vision, courage, 
dent is spiritually prepared, which is the only kind of 
preparedness that will insure the safety of the world. 
He will also be prepared to know and measure vision, 
courage and world-mindedness in others. 

With this spiritual equipment, a president will bring 


to the great problems vitally affecting the weal or woe 
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of the world, that brand of wisdom whose scriptural 
hallmark is peaceableness. No other vintage of wisdom 
will avail a president in these suspensive days, when 
any hour the world may be swept from its moorings 
by that undertow of barbarism, war. Yet is there no 
slightest need of such a world-wrecking calamity. It 


needs but the united determination of the people of the 
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world and their leaders—if wisely chosen—to prevent 
Would she emerge from her moral 
coma, America alone, might tip the scales of destiny 


such a catastrophe. 


so that the safety of the world would be preserved, 
No single means to this end is of vaster importance 

than the election of a president with vision, courage 

sportsmanlike Christianity and fecund resourcefulness 


George Fox and the Modern World 


By Rufus M. Jones 


EORGE FOX’S WORLD was a very different one 
G from our world today. His ideas and his hopes have 
such a different setting and such a peculiar fringe and back- 
ground that it is not easy to dissociate them from their cli- 
mate and to envisage them in the transformed light and 
atmosphere of this new age. Even when a man is “ahead 
of his time” his thoughts and projects are all colored by his 
age and are to be appreciated and valued in terms of its 
strivings and conflicts, not in the perspective of later cen- 
turies. The struggles, the changes, the spiritual achieve- 
ments of these three centuries since George Fox learned to 
say “thou” have no parallel in any other three-century span 
of history and we must calmly recognize the fact that he 
belongs in the seventeenth century, not in the twentieth. 
He would feel far from home if he were suddenly “dropped 
down” into the labyrinth of our complicated life and if he 
found himself confronted with the maze of our “modern” 
questions and problems. 


A REAL CONTRIBUTION 

Yet he has made a real contribution to the world of today ; 
he has a vital message for it; his spirit and his religious 
insight speak in no uncertain way to our present condition 
and we are at many points immense debtors to him. Not 
the least among his contributions to us are his personality 


and his own experience. George Eliot finely said 


The greatest legacy a hero leaves his race 
Is—to have been a hero. 


George lox’s overcoming life, his conquering faith, the 
depth and conviction of his own experience outweigh any 
words he spoke. He reveals the freshness, the vitality, the 
staying quality of a real man. His human qualities and his 
odd humor are precious traits. His tempered optimism is 
a splendid tonic and his inward sense that “the seed of God 
reigns and is over all” stirs us with thanksgiving to 
this day. 

One of his most important contributions in religion is his 
discovery, or rediscovery as it was, of the spiritual value of 
silence. Silence had largely dropped out of Protestant 
Christianity and in its place had come an excessive empha- 
sis, an overemphasis, on talk, theological discussion, preach- 
ing and vocal prayer. The exposition of doctrine was car- 
ried to extreme lengths. To worship usually meant to listen 
to a discourse. “Divine service” was hearing a sermon. 


‘ox felt that it was part of his mission to “famish” people 


“from words,” to call them back from talk to meditation 
to inward communion, to the spiritual fructification of their 
own souls. This is why Carlyle always appreciated him 
so highly. 


THE VALUE OF SILENCE 

Fox believed that communion could best be attained in 
seasons of hush and quiet; when the soul was withdrawn 
from things and happenings, from exposition and discourse, 
and was being vitalized by the circulation of divine currents 
within its own interior depth. He discovered that this 
mighty work in the soul went forward much more effectively 
in a group than it did in solitary silence and he brought t 
light the immense value of corporate silence, where all the 
eager expectant worshippers fused together in one spirit 
enhance and augment each individual worshipper’s sense of 
the eternal presence. 

George Fox has, too, played an important part in shifting 
the emphasis from theology to experience. He was not 
always consistent in this matter. He wrote a letter once t 
the governor of Barbadoes which contained a heavy carg 
of theology and not always very good theology at that; but 
with the exception of rare occasional lapses he stood strongly 
against the patois and jargon of the theological schools—the 
logomachies of the time—and he called men to a religion 
rooted and grounded in experience and tested by life and 
practice. Religion for him was primarily something which 
a person could both be and do—not something to be em- 
balmed and preserved in the amber of wordy phrases 
however pious they might sound. 


CONTINUOUS REVELATION 
He was a valiant exponent in his day of the view that the 
revelation of God is continuous and unbroken. This was 
his worst “heresy” in the eyes of his Calvinistic opponents 
For them revelation was a closed and finished affair. It 


occurred only in a limited “dispensation” and then came t 


a sharp and decisive end. It is confined to a book and 
that book is in every phrase and sentence the word of God, 
It contained, they 
held, all the spiritual truth that man will ever need to know 


the revealed will of God for all time. 
or ever can know. Fox quietly set that view on one side a 
It fitted neither the truth of God's 
nature nor the truth of man’s nature as Christ had revealed 
them. 


hopelessly untenable. 


It was to him nothing but a man-made theory, an¢ 
he never troubled about the conceits of men. 
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In place of this static and finished system Fox believed 
that the day-dawn is continually coming and the day star is 
forever rising in men’s hearts. Truth is always being born, 
new light breaks forth from age to age, as men become 
responsive organs of the mind and will of God. The reve- 
lation of the past is not a shackle to bind men to the thoughts 
and beliefs of primitive times ; it is rather an inspiration and 
euide to bring men to that Spirit who gave forth the scrip- 
ures and who has promised to lead into all truth. “Love 
the truth more than all,” he used to say, and go on in the 
mighty power of God.” 

This is an extremely important attitude. It is a position 
which enables religion to meet the discoveries of science 
and history without fear or anxiety. It rests the whole case 
f religion on the ground that God is present here and now 


world, a living God, a life-giving Spirit. 


n the He speaks 


now as truly as in other dispensations. He works now as 
in the creative dawn. His sacrificial and redemptive love 
confined to a single event; it is eternally revealed. 
The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again. 


If George Fox had done nothing else but drive that point 
into the consciousness of his readers he would have rendered 
service enough for one man’s life. That central Quaker 

is a precious badge of freedom and it marks at the 
same time the sharpest break with the Calvinistic system, 
At 
the same time he joined with this new position of his the 
profoundest appreciation of the ancient scriptures. He loved 
he Bible, studied it devoutly all his life, practically knew it 


against which Fox’s whole life was a profound revolt. 


by heart, proved his own faith by it and never for a moment 
implied that his own “openings” attained the same level of 
revelation, but he was deeply convinced that God still speaks 
and that the soul of man is still a revealing place for the 
Spirit. 


AUTHORITY 


Hardly less important was his presentation of a new basis 
of authority. He had been accustomed all through his youth 

the authority of tradition and dogmatic assertion. The 
Protestant churches calmly assumed, as the Romay Catholic 
church had done, that their doctrines were true and final. 
It was taken as infallibly certain that “the faith once deliv- 
ered” had come down through the ages unchanged and was 
stll preserved in essential purity. George Fox challenged 


this whole groundwork. The central pillar of religion for 


him was not tradition, nor dogmatism, nor any external 
intalhbility—it was the spiritual nature of man’s soul and 


its direct relationship with God. 


On that basis, which he 
it that experience verified, he rested his entire religious 


structure. If it is not safe to trust the testimony of the soul, 
then nothing is sure, for in the last resort everything must 
be judged and tested there. But George Fox always saw 
with fine insight that the experience of the spiritual group 
lust be used to test and try the experience of the individual 


} 
arash 
ali 


i that the united wisdom of an organic society of spiritual 
persons 1s sounder and more trustworthy than is the wisdom 
of one lone man. Thus did he protect the Quakers from 


the aberrations of the unbalanced individual. 
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At still another point he broke with the prevalent Calvin- 
istic system. He did not think of man as that system did. 
His own account, it is true, is not carefully formulated, as 
the Calvinistic account is, and then, furthermore, Calvinism, 
which was everywhere in the air, quickly made inroads into 
the fold and very early colored Quaker conceptions. But 
Fox himself, left to his own simple directness of thought, 
arrived at a position which was at sharp variance with the 
theology of the time. Both Calvin and Fox insist that there 
is a native “seed” in man, brought hither from “yonder.” 
For Calvin the “seed” is a seed of sin—a perverse and dia- 
bolical propensity inherited from a degenerate, infected and 
fallen first ancestor. This seed rapidly ripens and fructifies 
and, like the leaven in the meal, invades the whole being. 
For Fox the “seed” is a seed of God. It is something of 
his own divine nature implanted in the soul. It is a godlike 
endowment and it links the new born child in unsundered 
kinship with the lifeof God. Asthe retina of the eye, toall 
intents and purpose a piece of the brain itself, attached to 
rather than separated from the brain by the optic nerve, 
instantly feels and responds to the light whose slightest 
vibrations affect it, so, Fox would hold, the sensitive, palpi- 
tant soul-center in us feels God and is natively responsive 
to his “openings.” 


FOX AND CALVIN 


The black squares which are only too obvious in our later 
lives are nevertheless on a white background and not, as 
Calvin would hold, the white squares on a black background. 
Or, to put it another way, winter can be thought of as the 
“natural state” of Nature. 
in its true naked state. 


This is Nature when you see it 
So Calvin sees man as a wreck, a 
moral ruin, a being stripped of loveliness, beauty and moral 
goodness. Yes, but the amazing thing about winter is its 
potential life. In the midst of the ruin there are the buds 
with their promise of spring. He 


light and life flows over the 


That is George Fox. 
sees the buds! An ocean of 
ocean of darkness and death! There can be no question, I 
think, that Fox’s position is in harmony with the message 
of the gospels and it is equally true that his brave interpre- 
tation of man’s spiritual nature is an important contribu- 
tion to the modern world. 

Not less important than the prophetic insight itself were 
the practical conclusions which Fox drew from it. It was an 
emancipating discovery. It carried with it a new estimate 
of man. If he is only a wreck, or at best only a poor dust- 
worm, it does not matter much how he is treated during his 
few and pitiable years of life. If, however, he is allied with 
God and a precious potential child of his, big with eternal 
destiny, it matters very much indeed how he is treated, 
whether he is warped and twisted by the external systems 
that are evil or whether he has good occasions and chances 
to find and obey his higher destiny. 

Here then is George Fox’s dramatic battleground. 
never forgets man’s possibilities. 


He 
He is the tireless fighter 
He did 
not formulate and could not have formulated our present 
He 
was something better. He was a prophet, a divinely equipped 
man who saw and felt great fundamental principles of life 


of the foes that beset man’s true life and freedom. 


day social issues, nor was he a systematic reformer. 


and who with amazing energy gave those principles a large 
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and vital impersonation. He stood for woman’s equality 
He opposed injustice wherever he met it. He 
had a great repugnance to all sham fashions and etiquette. 
He believed in the native capacity of primitive and undevel- 
oped races. He had immense faith in the work of educa- 
tion and he believed as much as anybody ever did in the 


with man. 


effectiveness of the practice of love and kindness. 


These are some of the things this weaver’s son, this un- 
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educated and provincial man, did for us. The very type 
of fellowship, or society, which he founded is not the least 
of his happy gifts to us. It was a body with no visible head, 
no rigid system, no cramping authority. It was a spiritual 
democracy which has not only held together and avoided 
fanaticism but it has profoundly influenced almost every 
moral and social cause for two hundred and fifty years 
Yes, he had a right to say, “I am fully clear.” 


British Table Talk 


London, June 22. 
HE DEATH OF Mallory and Irvine cast a shadow over the 
7 When there are so many matters of great concern 
in the political world, it is strange that so much is made of theattempt 
Yet this morning 
the one piece of news which stood out in clear relief was the tidings 
that two of the band had paid the price of death. 


land today. 


made by brave men to conquer Mount Everest. 


Everest Has They had expected no mercy; they found none. What 


No Mercy is the use of it? Some are lamenting the loss of two 
men, perfect in their physical powers; they ask, “to 
what purpose is this waste?” Yet there are others who answer, 
and in my judgment answer rightly, that it would be a disastrous 
thing for mankind if such expeditions were no longer made, and 
mankind settled down content with its attainments and left all re- 
maining mysteries unexplored. The daring of such men and their 
willingness to sacrifice life for a venture are assets of immense 
value in the life of humanity. They supply in one sense the right 
answer to the craving for adventure which is answered foolishly and 
selfishly by the gambler. Therefore, we shall put Mallory and Irvine 
with Scott and Franklin, and with all who in the name of humanity 
have challenged the unknown. 

Still striving after knowledge infinite 

And ever moving as the restless spheres. 

* * * 
The Press Bureau of 
Missions and Its Officer 
The missionary societies in conference have appointed my friend, 


Mr. Hubert W. Peet, as 
For some time Mr. Peet has given part of his time to this work, in 


a whole-time officer of their press bureau. 
which he has been associated with Mr. Basil Mathews. It is an ex- 
cellent thing that so experienced a journalist should be secured for 
this service; with him it is no merely professional task, but one to 
The hour is not unfavor- 
forward in the most important task of making 
At the present 
moment, most of the leading papers give more space than in any 


which he can give himself without reserve. 
able for a move 
known the kingdom of God through the press. 
previous time to writers who look at the human scene from the 
faith. Dr. 
column a week in the Evening Standard. 


standpoint of Alington of Eton, I see, is to write a 
Dean Inge begins a column 
in the Morning Post, and I believe the column which deals with 
things spiritual every Saturday in The Times is among the most 
Dr. George Jackson and Canon 


Peter Green write in The Manchester Guardian and the list might 


popular features in that paper. 
be easily prolonged. It will be Mr. Peet's task, and no one is better 
equipped in technical knowledge, to seize the occasions that serve 
for making known what is being done in the kingdom of God over- 
seas. Soon we shall have to bid farewell to Mr. Basil Mathews, who 
has been our leader and pioneer in all this enterprise; he will have 
the joy of knowing that things are not as they were when he first 
entered Fleet Street; and he has had a great part in bringing about 
the change. 


Towards 
Glasgow 
All our Sunday school workers are looking towards the inter- 


national conference which is now in session at Glasgow. The public 


meetings began on Wednesday last, June 18, but there were many 
sectional meetings held earlier in the week, and if this conference js 
like others, its value will not be confined to the inspiration of great 
assemblies, but will be found in the careful preparation and hard 
thinking done beforehand. The program of the conference is bewil- 
dering in its range. Already the delegates have received field reports 
from China, Japan, Korea and the Philippines, and there are many 
more to come. This morning there were addresses on brigdale, scout, 
and guildry and guide work. Among the speakers were Sir George 
Adam Smith and Sir Robert Baden-Powell, and on each of the open- 
ing days Dr. D. S. Cairns gave a devotional address. Later in the 
week, Lord Cecil will speak on “The Sunday School and World 
Peace,” and among the other subjects I have noted is one upon 
“The Sunday School and World Prohibition.” But the message of 
such a conference will need a volume to convey it to the world. It 
is hoped that Glasgow, 1924, may mark an advance towards a states- 
manlike and bold attempt to make Christian education more than 
ever before an international interest. In this country the figures of 
the last decade show a great reduction in the numbers of scholars 
and teachers, but it is still a remarkable fact that in 1924 there are 
690,856 teachers in the British Isles and 6,666,213 scholars. That is, 
of our population one in seven is connected with Protestant Sunday 
schools. The loss is felt by all the denominations, but most by the 
of England. 
for the falling off. 


church There are probably good reasons to account 
The elementary schools show the same reduc- 
tion and it would appear that the reduction in the birth-rate is partly 
responsible; and when the roll of teachers is studied, it must not be 
forgotten how many fell in the great war. But upon the whole 
great enterprise much new light must have come from the delegates 
who have come to our coasts. 


Whitefield’s 
Comes of Age 

It is twenty-one years, though it does not seem so long, since 
Silvester Horne began the great Central Mission in Whitefield’s. 
During a few brief crowded hours of glorious life Horne and his 
colleagues made Whitefield’s a household word among Congrega- 
tionalists. It is good to know that under the Rev. S. Maurice Watts 
the same splendid work shows no sign of flagging. Here follows a 
tribute by Mr. Ernest Brown, M. P., who writes from within: “The 
men and women’s meetings on Sunday afternoons and Monday 
evenings steadily grow in power and influence, and the evening serv- 
ice is an experience to be shared and delighted in. The superintend- 
ent, the Rev. S. Maurice Watts, is a great man, and I hope the 
denomination is alive to the power of his ministry! If these words 
should be read by any religious vagrants, let me advise them to 
spend their Sunday mornings making the congregation worthy of the 
preacher. If any women are without spheres of service let them 
come and have a talk with Sister Esther, and they will never com- 
There is “work for all” at White 
field’s, smashing idols, salving wreckage, teaching truth, inspiring 
youth—our secretary, Mr. Harry Gaze, will find every willing helper 
a place in its manifold activities. Charles Kingsley once complained 
of the demon of dullness, but it wasn’t at Whitefield’s in 1924! 
But he would have delighted in the insistent call for social righteous- 


plain of requiring “the dole.” 
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ness from the pulpit and from the platform and still more in the 
ten thousand acts of social service all radiating from our mission. 
Its antipathies are marked! Whitefield’s under Mr. Watts hates 
war, drink, lust, greed and sham. Its sympathies are even more 
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manifest, and we never go to join in the vigorous singing or to listen 


to the stirring appeal without realizing that the kingdom of heaven 
is growth as well as destruction.” 
Epwarp S8ILLITO. 


Plan for the Outlawry of War 


To be Supported in the United States Senate by Senator William E. Borah 


f. 


Declaration of our international policy by the passage by the 
United States senate of the pending resolution to outlaw war; to 
be followed by similar parliamentary declarations in other 
countries. 

II. 

When a substantial number of parliaments have so responded, 
conference of all civilized nations to be called to execute a gen- 
eral treaty for the abolition and outlawing of war. 

III. 


This conference to call a convention for the creation and 
codification of the international laws of peace at which all civil- 
ized nations shall have adequate representation; such code to 
contain, among other things, articles based upon the following 
principles, with which no other articles of the code shall be in 
conflict: 

1. Further use of war as an institution for the settlement of 
international disputes shall be abolished. 

2. War between nations shall be declared to be a public 
crime under the law of nations, but the right of defense against 
actual invasion shall not be impaired. 

3. All annexations, seizures, or exactions by force, duress or 
fraud, shall be null and void. 

4. The international laws of peace shall be based upon 
equality and justice between nations, and shall be expanded, 
adapted and brought down to date from time to time by similar 
conventions. 

5. A judicial substitute for war as the method of settling 
international disputes shall be created (or if existing in part, 
adapted and adjusted), in the nature of an international court 
modeled on our federal supreme court in its jurisdiction over 
controversies between our sovereign states; such court to possess 
affirmative jurisdiction to hear and decide all international con- 
troversies, as defined by the code, or arising under treaties. 

6. The court shall have jurisdiction over all parties to 

ute upon the petition of any party to the dispute, or any 
Signatory nation. 

7. All nations shall agree to abide and be bound by and in 
good faith to carry out the orders, judgments, decrees, and 
decisions of such court. 

The jurisdiction of the court shall not extend to matters 
governmental, domestic or protective policy, unless one of 
the disputing parties has by treaty or otherwise given another 
country a claim that involves these subjects. The classes of 
d excluded from the jurisdiction of the international court 
shall be specifically enumerated in the code and not be left open 
to the flexible and dangerous distinction between justiciable and 
n controversies, including questions of national 


g 


of 


sputes 


lonjusticiable 
he nor. 


9. All petitions, answers, and other pleadings, shall be in 


court shall be open. 

10. The court should sit in the hemisphere of the contending 
Nations; and if the disputants live in opposite hemispheres, then 
n the hemisphere of the defendant nation. 

ll. National armaments to be reduced to the lowest point 
“onsistent with domestic safety and reasonable international re- 
quirements. 


12. All nations shall make public report once each year, 
setting forth fully their armaments, old and new, military and 
naval, structural and chemical. These reports to be verified by 
authorized committees acting under the direction and jurisdiction 
of the international court. 

IV. 

After the code has been created, it shall be submitted to a 
plebiscite or referendum in each civilized nation, so that the 
faith of the peoples of all countries shall be pledged behind the 
code. 

V. 

War must be outlawed before the international court is given 
affirmative jurisdiction over the disputes of the nations, just as 
the power to engage in war among our states was, under article 
1, section 9 of our constitution, given up by our states before 
they clothed the supreme court their 
disputes. 


with jurisdiction over 
VI. 

Every nation should by agreement or treaty bind itself to 
indict and punish its own international war breeders, or insti- 
gators and war profiteers under powers similar to those con- 
ferred upon our congress under article 1, section 8, of our federal 
constitution, which clothes congress with the power “to define 
and punish offenses against the law of nations.” Provisions for 
adequate legislation to this end should be made 


Proposed Draft Treaty 
Distributed by the League of Nations 


The high contracting parties, being desirous of promoting 
peace and of lessening the danger of war by reduction and 


limitation of armaments, agree to this treaty. 
PART I. 
GENERAL MEASURES 
Chapter I. 
OuTLAwRY oF AGGRESSIVE WarR 


Article 1—The high contracting parties solemnly declare that 
aggressive war is an international crime. They severally under- 
take not to be guilty of its commission. 

Article 2.—A state engaging in war for other than purposes 
of defense commits the international crime described in article 1. 

Article 3.—The Permanent Court of International Justice shall 
have jurisdiction, on the complaint of any signatory, to make a 
judgment to the effect that the international crime described in 
article 1 has or has not in any given case been committed. 


Chapter II. 


Acts oF AGGRESSION 


Article 4.—The high contracting parties solemnly declare that 
acts of aggression, even when not resulting in war, and prep- 
arations for such acts of aggression, are hereafter to be deemed 
forbidden by international law. 

Article 5.—In the absence of a state of war, measures of force 
by land, by sea or in the air taken by one state against another 
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and not taken for purposes of defense or for the protection of 
human life shall be deemed to be acts of aggression. 

Any signatory which claims that another signatory has violated 
any of the terms of this treaty shall submit its case to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

A signatory refusing to accept the jurisdiction of the court in 
any such case shall be deemed an aggressor within the terms 
of this treaty. 

Failure to accept the jurisdiction of the court within four days 
after submission of a claim of violation of this treaty shall be 
deemed a refusal to accept the jurisdiction. 

Article 6.—The court shall also have jurisdiction on the com- 
plaint of any signatory to make a judgment to the effect that 
there has or has not in any given case been committed a viola- 
tion of international law within the terms of article 4. 

Article 7—The permanent advisory conference hereinafter 
mentioned shall from time to time consider the further codifying 
of the principles of international law relating to acts of aggres- 
sion and preparations for such acts. 

In this regard, the conference shall take into account the addi- 
tional security to the signatories and the progressive disarm- 
ament which are by this treaty contemplated. 

The recommendations of the conference shall be submitted 
to the high contracting parties for their adoption, and shall also 
be transmitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Chapter IIT. 
SANCTIONS 

Article 8.—In the event of any H. C. P. having been adjudged 
an aggressor pursuant to this treaty, all commercial, trade, finan- 
cial and property interests of the aggressor and of its nationals 
shall cease to be entitled, either in the territories of the other sig- 
natories or on the high seas, to any privileges, protection, rights 
or immunities accorded by either international law, national law 
or treaty. 

Any H. C. P. may in such case take such other steps toward 
the severance of trade, financial, commercial and personal inter- 
course with the aggressor and its nationals as it may deem 
proper and the H. C. P. may also consult together in this regard. 

The period during which any such economic sanction may be 
continued shall be fixed at any time by the court at the request 
of any signatory. 

In the matter of measures of force to be taken, each signatory 
shall consult his own interests and obligations. 

Article 9.—If any H. C. P. shall be adjudged an aggressor 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice, such power 
shall be liable for all costs to all other H. C. P. resulting from 
its aggression. 

Chapter IV. 
DECREES OF THE PERMANENT Court 


Article 10.—The H. C. P. agree to accept the judgment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice as to the fulfillment 
or violation of the contracts of this treaty. 

Any question arising under this treaty is ipso facto within 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the court. 

Article 11.—If a dispute arising under this treaty shall be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice, it is 
for the court to decide as to its jurisdiction and also whether 
or not its decree has been complied with. 


PART Il. 
DISARMAMENT 


Chapter I. 
REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


Article 12.—The H. C. P. recognizing that excessive arma- 
ments constitute a menace of war mutually agree: 

(i) To limit or reduce their armaments to the basis necessary 
for the maintenance of peace and national security. 

(ii) To study the ways and means for future reduction of 
armaments either as between all signatories or as between any 
two of them. 
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Chapter II. 
DEMILITARIZED ZONES 


Article 13.—In order to facilitate the security and progressiye 
disarmament contemplated by the present treaty, any H. C, p 
may agree with one of more neighboring countries for the estab. 
lishment of demilitarized zones. 

Chapter III. 
PERMANENT Apvisory CONFERENCE 


Article 14.—The H. C. P. will call a permanent advisory cop. 
ference upon disarmament which shall meet not less than once 
every three years. 

This conference shall, in addition to its functions as described 
in article 7, publish periodical reports concerning the actual 
conditions of the armaments of the signatory states. 

The conference shall advise the H. C. P. concerning measures 
to be taken to insure the carrying out of the principles of the 
present treaty and it may prepare supplementary treaties for 
the establishment of demilitarized zones and for the further 
promotion of disarmament and peace. 

Article 15.—The advisory conference upon disarmament shall 
appoint a permanent technical committee. 

Article 16—The permanent advisory conference or its per- 
manent technical committee shall give advice on technical ques- 
tions to the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
request of said court. 

Article 17——The expenses of the permanent advisory con- 
ference and of its agencies shall be borne by the signatory 
powers in the proportions of their respective budgets for defense 

PART Ill. 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
Chapter I. 

CoMMISSION oF INQUIRY 

Article 18.—By the terms of article 8 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations: 

“The members of the league undertake to interchange full 
and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air programs and the condition of such of 
their industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes.” 

In order to facilitate the carrying out of the said engagement 
by the powers party thereto, the signatories hereto agree that 
there shall be maintained under the direction of the council 
of the League of Nations a commission charged with the duty 
of making the necessary official examinations and reports. 

Article 19—The said commission shall proceed under such 
regulations as the council of the league shall from time to 
time approve. 

Article 20.—Subject to such regulations the members of the 
commission shall be entitled, when they deem it desirable, to 
proceed to any point within the territory of any signatory or to 
send sub-commissions or to authorize one or more of their 
members so to proceed on behalf of the commission. 

Article 21.—The signatories hereto will give all necessary 
facilities to the said commission in the performance of its duties 

Article 22.—All reports made to the council of the league by 
the said commission shall be communicated to the signatory 
powers. 

Chapter IT. 
OPINIONS OF THE CoUNCIL 

Article 23.—The council of the league, taking into account 
the reports and opinions of the said commission, shall at any 
time when requested by any signatory hereto, consider sum- 
marily whether (a) the armaments of any signatory to this 
treaty are in excess of those fixed under its provisions; or (b) 
the military or other preparations of any state are of such 4 
nature ag to cause apprehension of aggression or an eventual 
outbreak/of hostilities. 

Article 24.—If the council shall upon such request be of the 
opinion that there is reasonable ground for thinking that 2 
menace of aggression has arisen, the parties to the defensive 
agreements hereinafter mentioned may put into immediate exe- 
cution the plan of assistance which they have agreed upon. 
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Article 25.—If the council shall, upon such request, not be of 
opinion that a menace of aggression has arisen, a public report 
to the effect shall be made and in such case no signatory shall 
be under any obligation to put into execution any plan of assist- 
ance to which it is a party; but any signatory, believing itself 
to be threatened with a menace of aggression, notwithstanding 
the fact that the council of the League has not been of such 
opinion, may forthwith notify the council to that effect, and 
such signatory shall thereupon have full liberty of action in 
military or any other preparations for defense, subject, however, 
to the limitations as to armament which are imposed by any 
treaty then in force other than this treaty and treaties dependent 
thereon. 

PART IV. 
TREATIES OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


Article 26.—The H. C. P. 
of them or as between a larger number, agreements comple- 


may conclude, either as between 


ary to the present treaty, exclusively for the purpose of 


heir mutual defense and intended solely to facilitate the carry- 


ng out of the measures prescribed in this treaty, determining 
advance the assistance which they would give to each other 
the event of any act of aggression. 
Such agreements may, if the H. C. P. 
negotiated and concluded under the auspices of the League 
Nations. 

Article 27. defined in the 

receding article, shall, before being registered, be examined by 


interested so desire, 


—Complementary agreements, as 
council with a view to deciding whether they are in accord- 
with the principles of this treaty and of the covenant. 
particular, the council shall consider if the cases of ag- 
gression contemplated in these agreements are of a nature to 
ve rise to an obligation to give assistance on the part of the 
her H. C. P. 
he council may, if necessary, suggest changes in the texts 
agreements submitted to it. 
hen recognized, the agreements shall be registered in con- 
lity with article 18 of the covenant. They shall be regarded 
mplimentary to the present treaty, and shall in no way 
the general obligations of the H. C. P. nor the sanctions 
mplated against an aggressor under the terms of this treaty. 
will be open to any other H. C. P. 


signatory 


' 


with the consent 

states. 

e 28.—In all cases of aggression, for which provision 

nade in the agreement constituting a defensive group, the 
P. which are members of such group may undertake to 

into operation automatically the plan of assistance agreed 
tween them; and in all other cases of aggression, or 

aggression, directly aimed at them, they 


nace or danger of 


ill consult each other before taking action, and will inform 
he Council of the measures which they are contemplating. 
PART V. 
PARTIES TO THE TREATY 
Chapter I. 
ACCESSION 
Article 29.—Any-state, member or not of the League of Na- 
ns, May adhere to this treaty by depositing an act of adhe- 
with the secretary general of the League, who shall at once 
form the other signatories thereof. 
Chapter II. 
WITHDRAWAL 
\rticle 30.—Any party to this treaty may withdraw therefrom 
depositing an act of withdrawal with the secretary general 
f the League of Nations. Such withdrawal shall take effect one 
year after the deposit thereof and only as to the party with- 
lrawing. 
Chapter III. 
RATIFICATION 


Article 31—The present treaty shall be ratified and the in- 
struments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible 
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with the secretary-general of the League of Nations 

It shall come into force: 

In Europe when it shall have been ratified by five European 
states, including France, Great Britain and Italy. 

In Asia when it shall have been ratified by two Asiatic states, 
one of which shall be Japan. 

In North 
America. 

In Central West 
one state in the West Indies and two in Central America. 


America when ratified by the United States of 


America and the Indies when ratified by 
In South America when ratified by four states in South Am- 
erica, one of which shall be either Argentina, Brazil or Chile 
In Africa and Oceania when ratified by two states in Africa 
and Oceania. 
With regard to the H. C. P. 
the Treaty, it will come into force at the date of the deposit 


which may subsequently ratify 


ot the instrument of ratification. 


BOOKS 


BOOK WHICH not only deserves attention because of its 
A scholarly character and literary style, but commands it by 
the admirable form in which the publishers have put it forth, is 
Paul Elmer More’s Tue Curist or tHe New Testament (Prince- 
ton University Press, $3.00 net). Mr. More approaches the subject 
by way of the Greek tradition, and this volume is in direct sequence 
to his two earlier books, THe RELIGION oF PLATO AND HELLENISTIC 
Puitosoruy, and is to be followed by one on Christian theology to 
convic- 
present One 
Not that he is a 
Machen, 
New 


while 


the Council of Chalcedon. The author has the courage of 


tions which are somewhat unpopular at the day. 


expects conservatism from Princeton, of course. 
Fundamentalist like his Prof. 
While he accepts the results of critical 


fellow-townsman for in- 


stance. Testament 


study, even explicitly of German investigation, “definitely 


hostile” to the philosophy which he conceives to be implicit in this 
scholarship, Mr. More is frankly a dualist. A sharp and essential 
centrast between the principles of good and evil seems to him an 
ethical necessity, and a fundamental and irreducible antithesis be 
tween He does not 


shirk from speaking “brute facts” and sheer stuff, and believes that 


mind and matter a metaphysical necessity 


Dr. Johnson's kicking a stone was an adequate refutation of 


Berkeley’s idealism. The objective and independent reality of ideas, 
in the Platonic sense, set over and above this world of materiality, 
is for him the basic fact of what he calls other-worldliness. On 
two 


materiality, and the ethical dualism between good and evil 


these dualisms—the dualism between other-worldliness and 
religion 
rests; and the essential dogma of Christianity, the incarnation, the 
union of two fundamentally distinct natures, is a manifestation of 
the dualism between the human and the divine. The definition of 
Chalcedon, put forth in 451 as a reaffirmation of the Christianity 
and 


this 


formulated in the Nicene creed, is the ultimate permanent 
truth at the heart of That 


irreconcilables cannot be rationalized, the author admits, even affirms. 


the Christian religion union of 
But this is only a larger form of the truth that personal experience 
tells us that we live in a 
phenomena, the two factors in which are as distinct metaphysically 


double world of mental and material 
as the two natures of Christ, while their union is as inexplicable. 
“In that union of two natures, human and divine, in one person, a 
complete philosophy will discern enacted in a cosmic drama the 
last expression of the mystery, the beginning of which lies in the 
dualism of mind and matter.” The relation of all this to the 
Christ of the New Testament lies in the teaching of Jesus in regard 
to the kingdom and repentance. These represent the two factors 
viz., other-worldliness 


Those who feel it necessary to re- 


in religion, and morality, which are the 
assertion of the two dualisms. 
affirm the sharp separation between the natural and the supernatural 
will find great aid and comfort in this treatment, if they can be 
to base the doctrine Platonism as frankly as the 
author does. 

No more important book has been published on the Negro ques- 


than W. D. Weatherford’s Tue Necro From AFRICA TO 


content upon 


tion 
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1ERK (Doran, $5.00 net.) Against the patent sort of racial 
tipathies are set those factors of common language, religion, and 
nomic problems, and some tradition of mutual respect and help- 
fulness, all of which make for understanding between whites and 
Negroes But they do 
not actually understand each other now. The statement is often 
made that the southerner understands the Negro, and there is a 
measure of truth in this, as compared with the doctrinaire attitude 
often taken by those northerners who understand him even less. 


in this country and especially in the south. 


Remember that beautiful and moving speech by Grady of Atlanta, 
beginning: “The love we feel for that race you can neither measure 
nor comprehend.” But in general the two races do not understand 
ch other. This book is a contribution to such understanding, 
1 a study of the Negro, first in Africa, then of the history 
lave trade and of slavery, and the conditions following 
emancipation. While the author has no particular program to pro- 
mote, he believes that there is opportunity in this cr untry for a 
mique achievement in the field of inter-racial friendship. “The 
two races in the south are in a position to bring about a mutual 
understanding such as no other two races have yet attained.” 
Arthur Edward Waite’s Lamps or Western Mysticism (Knopf, 
$5.00) is a lofty book with a style of other days. These essays 
‘on the life of the soul in God” are, historically, a study of some of 
the classic heroes in the great enterprise of sanctity, and theologically 
justification of the mystical attitude as a means of attaining valid 
knowledge of God. “That mysticism is not only a great but also 
exact science is the first, and will be the last, contention of the 


resent book 


Bearing in mind the 


fact that many of the greatest 
tics have been doctrinally orthodox and 


obedient sons of the 
ch, the author follows their example by profoundly venerating 
he sacraments as- symbols of the eternal truth, and “regards the 
f church of the western wo as the keeper of the mystery 
faith defined in sacramental terms. In so far as the thing 


ed Protestantism is not too dead to count, it is condemned 
ind hereby, with all its rag-tag of divisional sects and 
s.” But except as the guardian of the sacraments, the author 


lers that the day of Rome is far spent, and that after the 


ind night time we look another morning. It may secm 
me that such emphasis upon the sacraments is inconsistent with 


tical attitude. On the contrary, it may be said that only 
afely use rament The author’ 
and doctrines must be ceived by each in his own 


opinion is that 


of the truth and that the highest meaning we can 

iy one of them is the only one that is true for us 
\uthoritarianism risks more than mysticism in such an alliance of 
vo. In the task of finding a personal Christianity within the 
Christianity, both doctrines are be as starting points, not 
r diminished, but gradually transcended by finding 

in them, “there comes a time when mere 

away, when holy 

the peace of God himself has 

Is God a mystery? Yes, truly; so 


nan is understood only in its relation 


1¢s Repplier is perhaps as well entitled as anyone to be called 

premiere essayist, unless that honor should be reserved for 
Lr. Crothers. In her recent volume, Unper Dispute (Houghton 
. , 


ifflin Co., $2.00) she deals in her usual felicitous fashion with a 


ries of questions which have two sides that one can easily get up 
reasonable 


argument about, and which she illuminates with her 

vit and insight, but mercifully leaves as she finds them, unsolved. 

We recently referred editorially to CrEEps AND Loyatty (Macmil- 

ries of papers by members of the faculty of the Epis- 

al Seminary at Cambridge, Mass., but we cannot re- 

mentioning in this column a work of so much 

mall volume could scarcely contain more clear 

accurate historical information in regard to the 

function, and use of creeds in general and the Nicene and 
\postles’ creeds in particular. 

Tue Latin Genius, by Anatole France (Dodd, Mead, and Co., 

50) is a volume in the beautiful new edition of the works of this 

greatest of modern French writers. 


ymin 


It contains essays on certain 
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great Frenchmen such as Margaret of Navarre, Moliere, and Racine. 
They show the same keenness and satire and the same airy attitude 


to human virtues and frailties that characterize his stories. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Sign of the Times 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Due to some reason I receive about once a month a maga- 
zine called the Watchman. It is always interesting to glance through, 
for it gives one the extremes certain types of minds allow themselves 
to take. Consequently for your edification I am enclosing a clipping, 
which goes on to show how The Christian Century is one of the 
unmistakable signs of the coming of the end. 

Gurnee, II. Horart B. Amstutz. 


A Suggested Change 


Eprror THe Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: Impelled by the very worthy desire to swat the fly, I laid 
hold on the first paper that came to hand: it chanced to be a recent 
copy of The Christian Century. I made a hurried but earnest effort 
to find a page of your magazine that I might be willing to sacrifice 
to this worthy enterprise, but from cover to cover no such page was 
to be found. Would it be too much to ask of you that hereafter you 
either print one page of the Century that contains nothing of vital 
interest, or if, as I suspect, you will find this impossible, bind in a 
blank sheet for such purposes as the one referred to? 

Seattle, Wash. Wuu1aM F. Piper. 


At Least, She Had Some Virtues 


Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I think you have a very valuable paper, but I have been 
almost constrained to quit taking it because of the many articles that 
assume the “I know it all and if you don’t agree with me you 
are a fool” attitude. You remind me of an old lady in a church I 
once served, who did so many good things that you loved her for 
them, but she was so critical of others that you wished she would 
quit her faultfinding and give you a rest. 


Columbus, O. J. G. Laucuiin. 


Drug Addiction 
Eprtor THe CnyristrAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Ina recent issue of your journal in an editorial paragraph 
on the above topic, you caution, very wisely I believe, your readers 
to base their opinion on the prevalence of drug addiction on scientific 
data instead of the palpably misleading statements of overzealous 
crusaders. The following excerpts from an editorial published in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association on June 14 prove 
the imperative need of the caution you advised: “While it is prob- 
ably impossible to estimate accurately the number of drug addicts 
in the United States, the assertion of Kolb and Du Mez that the 
number is approximately 110,000 at this time, and that it has appar- 
ently been steadily decreasing since 1900, seems fairly well estab- 
lished. This estimate is much lower than other recent estimates, as, 
for example, that circulated broadcast by the International Narcotic 
Education Association, Incorporated, of Los Angeles, which placed the 
number of heroin addicts alone as high as 1,000,000. It is obviously 
impossible to give the exact count of persons addicted to narcotics in 
this country, because of the social and legal factors that tend to make 
addiction a secret practice. In arriving at such reassuring figures in 
comparison with the prevailing idea of the extent of addiction, the 
Public Health Service investigators have analyzed the more impor- 
tant recent narcotic surveys and reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and have made use of all other available information. If 
this very conservative estimate of 110,000 addicts for the entire 
country is true, and presumably it should be, and if the trend of 
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nm is as shown by these investigators, these facts constitute a 


ause for congratulation. The data presented apparently indicate that 


al 


idiction in the United States will progressively decline and, 


lly, cease to be a serious problem, provided, of course, 


ive measures continue to be enforced.” 


DITOR 
SIR: 


p 


utlaw all war.” 


Angeles, Calif. Joun C. Copetanpn, M. D. 


Against War Outlawry 


Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

I beg leave respectfully but urgently to protest against 
icifist views as set forth in your editorial “Words but no 
and another prior, long editorial. It is all very well to 
If all nations were law-abiding, outlawing war 


iid accomplish the end so much desired by all of us, and not least 


se who, like myself, served both in the civil war and the great 


Sut we must take the actual world as we find it. Germany— 


1 by the descendants of the Huns, as the former kaiser 


sed to remind them—is an outlaw nation. She is even now 


preparing for the next war, as the French observers have 


When the time is ripe, and the children whom Americans 


pt from starvation are old enough to bear arms—or possibly 


lier if circumstances are favorable—she will finally and 


if possible, crush France—the continental leader of civil- 


and then gladly turn upon our own dear country. She will 


reget that we, though laggards in entering the great war, gave 


final coup de grace. She has been taught by us how armies 
war across the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic, and will be able 
+} 


the lesson. 


follow your advice—admirable in a perfect world—we should 
e no battleships, no submarines, no airplanes, no “big Ber- 
75 millimeter guns, no reserves of arms, ammunition, cloth- 

il supplies and all the other requisites for successful war. 
n not be constructed and assembled in a month or even, in 
of battleships, in two or more years, however feverish our 
uld be. 
he aid of Russia, another outlaw nation, or of Turkey, who 


What would be our fate, especially if she should 


st solved the Armenian problem by almost annihilating the 


How Germany would savagely enjoy repeating the 


s, the unnamed cruelties to our wives, sisters and daughters 


inflicted on Belgium and France! How she would gloat 


cities destroyed by the bomb and the torch! How she 


ld devastate our land, of which we have seen the parallel in 


m and France! 


for the day when arbitration, or negotiation, or, better still, 


ld court, in which America should be officially represented, 


ttle all international problems, and when the victories of 


nd law, no less renowned than those of war, would reign 
Sut until then, if we follow your pacifism, we 


of the war that 


the world. 


the victims most barbarous had ever 


waged. 


lia 


} 


{ 


ae 


dice to 


splendidly stresses an important matter. 


W. W. KEEN. 


lelphia, Pa. 


Help for Forum Leaders 


Tue CHrRIsTIAN CENTURY: 
Your editorial on “Making Mid-west 


Liberalism Articu- 
Your constituency is 
d of the best type of men and women in America to appreci- 
pen-forum method of discussing the problems of our com- 
with open-minded liberalism. To all such I wish to call 
to the constructive service rendered for a number of years 
being given by the Open Forum National Council, 1244 Little 
Boston, Mass. Its working slogan is “Let there be light.” 
nnel, headed by George W. Coleman, is composed of men 
nen widely known as liberal, constructive thinkers and 
of the common weal. 

rum Council is prepared to cooperate with all who will 
the true spirit of America for more tolerance, open-minded- 
mocratic fellowship, and human brotherhood without preju- 


others’ opinions sincerely cherished. It rejoices in Dr. John 


W. Herring’s initiative in this direction and will welcome the oppor- 
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tunity to give all who are interested the benefits of a large, collective 
experience, a variety of literature, and the service of an efficient 
non-commercial speakers’ bureau that can provide prophetic speakers 
at minimum expense. 


3rookline, Mass. Frep ATKins Moore. 


‘More Salary and Less Superannuation 
Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: 
preacher. 


Cartoonist Alley has a telling cartoon of the superannuated 

It is the picture of an old, broken-down, minister tottering 
out of the front door of the church after having evidently preached 
his last sermon—to give place to the mew minister. It seems hard- 
hearted, and unfeeling on the part of the church, and yet, what else 
can they do? Merely out of respect for the “cloth” can they con 
tinue to hear him repeating his little round of ideas selected fifty 
years ago, and segregated from this great universe? They cannot. 
The root of the trouble as I now see it is here: the minister never 
gets salary enough to enable him to keep up, to have a school 
teacher’s vacation every year, with means to travel, to make living 
contacts, capturing new facts, which will break the narrow ring of 
his start—salary enough so that he can keep up with the people 
he serves. 

We are forced to be cosmic or to quit; and we can’t be cosmi 
That’s why the old minister is tottering 


Whether 


big 


minded on a small salary. 
Our 
they are big because they travel, or 


out of the church. “big” men travel a good deal 


travel because they are 


matters little; it would make a little man bigger t 


minister doubtless receives 
The little six 


salary is doubtless more than the hired man gets 


could travel more. The average more 


salary than does his average hearer. hundred dollar 
for digging post 
holes, but how can a man preach unto edification with only a post 
and he won't get 


people, attend 


hole outlook? Pay the minister more salary now, 


superannuated; he will become as smart as his and 
to his own “pension.” 


Dodge Center, Minn. *. D. Moore. 


First Echoes from Mr. Weeks’ Letter 
Epitor THe 
SIR: The letter from the Secretary of War on the defense test 


makes painful reading. 


CuristTiAn CENTURY: 


One wonders what idea of the intelligence 
If that is the be 
have to offer in justification of their iniquitous war rehearsal one 


of your readers Mr. Weeks holds. t the war lords 


what their worst is. Here, gentlemen, is the place for 


those who love peace and righteousness to make their first stand. 


wonders 


There will be fighting aplenty when we get into this in earnest; let 
this be the opening gun. If we mean to outlaw war, then let's fight 
all needless preparation for war. The uncalled for and unnecessary 
character of this_subterfuge gives us a battle cry that may be heard 
‘round the 
Ban the defense test. 
San Jose, Calif. 


world. Here is where this thing touches the ground. 


Georce H. Coutiver. 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 
SIR: Weeks to 
abandonment of the defense test on September 12. 
the Defense Act of 1920 and the 
says is true as regards the forces under his control. 


Secretary replies your editorial which urges 


He quotes from 
All that 
gut he avoids 


from constitution. he 
the main point of the objection, namely, that the whole civilian 


population is being urged by General Pershing to participate in 
what is planned to be an annual demonstration. 

For months, officers have been quietly at work enlisting schools, 
department stores, civilians of all kinds in focussing attention on 
September 12 as a day in which to think of enemies and prepare for 
attack. 


should civilians respond in any large numbers. 


The psychological effect of this may be most dangerous 
Fortunately, many 
business men are loth to have another holiday so soon after Labor 
day. Criticism of this demonstration is not criticism of anything 
necessitated by law or any regular training of troops and militia. 
But there should be vehement criticism against arousing a whole 


people which has never yet had a nation declare war against it to 
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engage in this unprecedented proceeding. It would be sure to arouse 
suspicion, resentment and possible imitation in neighbor nations. 
Spofford, N. H Lucia Ames Mean. 


Evrror THe Cristian CENTURY: 
SIR: Secretary Weeks, 
torial, voices an attitude which I believe is both admirable and dan- 


in his reply to your defense test edi- 
gerous. Admirable since it desires peace through the solid agency 
of protection from those who would destroy peace. Dangerous since 
it neglects to distinguish between a quiet preparedness and an os- 
tentatious display of strength. Does not history prove that chal- 
lenging nations, far from creating a general atmosphere of confi- 
dence, merely force other nations likewise to arm with the usual 
of war? 

In referring to law Mr. Weeks is undoubtedly correct. Yet may 
I ask what law the President would be guilty of disregarding should 
he seek to abandon the defense test? 


result 


Is there any clause which 
1924 or 
Why haven't such tests been made previously during our 148 years 


specifically commands such a test, in at any other time? 


of existence? Does Secretary Weeks mean to imply that all our 
presidents excluding only Mr. Coolidge have been thus recreant? 
Morover, is it not possible that the question of defense loomed much 
larger in 1789, when America was an infant with vast uncontrolled 
tracts subject to European colonization, than in 1924, when she is 
the outstanding creditor nation? 


Denver, Colo. Cnartes E. Suarp, Jr. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for July 27. Lesson text, Matt. 4:1-11. 


Jesus Is Tempted 


SEEM that Lord 
We are told that he was tempted in all points, 


Strange to you our was 


OES IT 
DPD tempted? 
like as we are, yet without sin. It is good to know that he can 
sympathize with us. Were he only a white marble statue or a 
beautiful ghost, he could not be of the value which he 
He knows. He understands. 


of fierce temptation he has felt. 


now 
possesses. All the deadly power 
No sooner has he dedicated himself to his mission the 
The whole point of it lies here—“you are 


than 
tempter assails him. 
God’s unique son, how will you use your power?” 
which you 


The way in 
use power indicates whether you are divine or a 
Look at financial power: you awake some day and find 
out that you are wealthy. Tremendous power is stored up in 
that Vast that 
full of stocks, bonds and deeds; what will you do 
Make a study of rich men and 


how the majority use their power. Or 


devil! 


money. possibilities for good or evil lie in 
deposit box, 
this pe 


quickly see 


with ywer? you can 


look at 
You have place and position and you know that 
fascinating. 


social power. 


you are People are drawn quickly and irresistibly 


to you. They follow and flatter you. 


The best doors swing 
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open at your lightest touch; smiles of approval greet you on 
every hand. How many women and how many men can stané 
such social power and not capitalize it for evil ends? Or look 
at mental power; you are brilliant, deep, scholarly. You have 
read the best books, met the best people, traveled widely 
Your wit is clever and your tongue quick. It is easy for yoy 
to dominate people; you are always master of the situation, 
How do you use that power? Or look at the power which 
springs from some unusual talent. You can play a violin, yoy 
are an orator, you are an actor, you are a poet, you are ap 
architect, or perhaps the best golier, tennis player—or prize. 
fighter! Do the power and place afforded by the remarkable 
talent make you better or worse? Now here is Jesus, God's 
son, with divine power—how will he use it? This, my friend, 
is the crux of the situation; this gives point to the temptations 
of Jesus. 

He must think his problem through. 
went. 


Into the silence he 
Laotse, the Chinese philosopher, went into the silence. 
penetrated into his innermost personality and found himself at 
with the universe. Buddha went into the silence, under 
the lotus tree, and brooded himself into truth. Moses went w 
into the mountain and there he found the burning bush, and 
there later he found the law. Jesus loved the silence of the 
gardens and He went into the wilderness and 
spent days in earnest meditation and in deep struggle. Could 
he use his divine power to turn stones into bread? Yes, but 
not as the son of God. Some way the son of God could not 
use his divine power for selfish and for physical ends; it seemed 
incongruous. 
all time. 


one 


mountains. 


He resisted the temptation and conquered it for 
Could he climb to the highest tower of the great 
temple and, when the priests were blowing the silver trumpets 
and the sacrifices arose to heaven while the multitudes 
looked on, jump to the pavement and be upborne by ange 
hands so that he would not be injured? 


sweet 


Yes, it was possible 
perhaps, but as the son of God he could not do that. God 
was sure and steadfast; not to be proved by “stunts.” He 
resisted and conquered for all time. Could he gain the world 
more quickly and effectively by compromising his long mission? 
Could he use worldly means and short-cuts and arrive soone: 
in the hearts of fickle men? Yes, but not as the son of God 
Some way God’s son could only trust to the slow and painiu 
method of eternal love and sacrificial service. He resisted and 
This is 
It is also the story 


“Our 


conquered for all time; the cross followed inevitably. 


the story of the temptations of our Lord. 
of the struggle of every young man and woman of today. 
hope is in God.” 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Famous School to Open 

in New Location 

When October 1 comes the 

Bible and Training School, one of the 

best known institutions of the southern 

Methodist church, will begin its work in 

Nashville, Tenn., where it will be affili- 

ated with the George Peabody College 

for Teachers. For 33 years this school 
been located in Kansas City, Mo., 

trained a_ distinguished 
group of workers for church service. It 
will retain its identity in its new location. 


Scarritt 


where it has 


Union Work Approved 
on Foreign Fields 

Where the denominations have a chance 
together under anything like 
circumstances they seem to 
experience. At any rate, on 
fields, where the movement 
a pooling of resources is gather- 
wer, what has happened up to date 
a yearly increase in union enter- 


tious 


lission 


ises seem likely for a long time to come. 
nty-hve years ago there was not a 
ngle union educational institution in all 
a. Today there are 117—twelve in 
n, eleven in Korea, seventy in China, 
the Philippines, eighteen in India. 
into consideration all foreign mis- 
fields, 135 such enterprises are listed, 
rt being given by mission boards of 
a and Europe. 


China Adopts Father 
and Son Week 


lientsin, 


China, is one of the latest 
which the celebration of “Father 
n’” week has spread. All the cere- 
attendant regular Y M. 
church-Rotary club celebration seem 
been observed. There were fath- 
groups, get-together so- 
1! ie churches, father and 
hes and dinners, a hike in the park, 


upon a 


s¢ s10on 


us 
+} 
ul 


sons 


e a letter home” day, when special 
nery was given all school boys on 
to write a letter to their fathers, 
closing boys’ day parade. 


Showing Our Cousins 
How to Do It 


il that 


British 
he size of his 


worried 
congregations will 
matters will be 
exhibits of the Associated 
Clubs of the World at the 
exhibition at Wembley, near Lon- 
s month. There he will find a 
e display 6f church -.dvertising as 
een developed in America. One 
rs what would happen if some sam- 

American church advertisements 
sprung upon the British public! 
the display has done duty at Wem- 
will be brought back to Chicago 

wn at the conference on church 
ity to be held in that city next fall. 


any parson 
do to remedy 
1 the 


‘rtising 


} 


New President for Bloomfield 

Theological Seminary 

Dr. William Y. Chapman has resigned 
pastorate of Roseville Avenue Pres- 

byterian church, Newark, N. J., in order 


+} 


to become president of Bloomfield Theo- 
Seminary, one of the training 
schools of the same denomination. Dr. 
Chapman had been pastor of the Rose- 
ville church for nineteen and the 
congregation, in accepting his resignation, 
gave him a purse of $1,000 as well as 
numerous other gifts. 


logical 


years, 


Mission Study among Presbyterians 
on the Increase 

Mission study classes in northern Pres- 
byterian increased from 480 in 
1905 to 6,918 last year. In the last rec- 
ord-breaking year there were 139,533 per- 
enrolled. Of the total 
2.890 organized 


various women’s 


churches 


number of 
under the 
organiza- 


sons 
classes, were 
auspices ot 


tions. 


Mormonism Not Popular 
in Japan 

After twenty-two years of work during 
which not a single convert has been won 
the Mormon church is reported to be 
about to withdraw its mission from Japan 
Missionary efforts on the part of the 
Mormons have been far more successful 
in various parts of the South Seas. Ac- 
cording to recent dispatches from Japan 
the agitation in connection with the Ameri- 
immigration ban may have 


can serious 


Meet- 
ings are being held between many groups 
of Japanese Christians looking toward a 
complete divorce from all American con- 
nections, and the platforms of many of 
the patriotic societies that have promoted 


consequences for other missions. 


the present agitation pronounce connec- 
tion with any American mission or mis- 


sionaries unpatriotic. 


Bishop McConnell Welcomed 
Back to Pittsburgh 

Bishop F. J. McConnell received an 
enthusiastic welcome on his return to 
Pittsburgh to preside over the Methodist 
area with headquarters in that city for 
four Reports current at 
the recent general conference of the 
Methodists indicated that steel officials 
anxious to secure the removal of 
the bishop from the city on account of 
his activities in connection with the report 
on the steel strike of 1919 issued by the 
Interchurch World Movement. 


another years 


were 


Comparing Growth of 
India’s Religions 

Figures for the census taken in India 
and Burma, now officially released, show 
that of the 318,942,480 persons, there are 
216,734,586 Hindus, 68,735,233 Mohamme- 


1d 4,754,064 Christians. During 


Southern Methodists for Unification 


THREE DAYS of impas 
oratory, which seemed to 
fluence on the final balloting, 
general con- 

of the Methodist Episcopal 
south, meeting in Chattanooga, 
voted on July 5 in favor of the 
with the Methodist 
stood 297 to 
will be seen that this majority was 
not as overwhelming as that in the other 
branch of the church, which adopted the 
pending proposal by 802 to 13. 


FTER 
A ‘sioned 
1 1 


have little in 


1e special session of the 


ed unification 
‘opal church. The vote 
14 


EGALITY ATTACKED 
Onpy 
| 


began by 


the scheme of unification 
attacking the 
' 


il session at Chattanooga 


onents of 
legality of the 
Legal 
ons were rendered on both sides, but 
elegates plainly showed their per- 
lections by voting to continue 

sion by about the 
ater adopted the proposal It 
il fo owi 


session 


al pred 
e sé vote as 
was the 
ification opponents that 
might be called 
would leave time enough for 
simultaneous action with the 
of the Methodist 
porters of union held that such a ses- 
sion would have no better claims to 
legality than the present one. 

As in the convention at 
opponents of unification fre 
swayed the galleries with their 
appeals, but did not change votes on the 
floor. The racial question raised— 
the rock on which previous efforts at uni- 
fication have been wrecked—but the dele- 
gates evidently thought that the plan now 


same 


next 
spring th 
conferences 
church, but the 


other 


Democratic 
New York, 


quently 


was 


under consideration 


uficiently safeguards 
The only 
McCoy, 


passionately 


the sensibilities of the south. 
speak, Mrs. J. H. 
widow of Bishop McCoy, 
supported the unification proposal. 

Under the plan that now goes to the 
annual conferences of the two churches 
for their approval, the churches will be 
with 


woman to 


general conference, but 


jurisdictional 


united one 


with two conferences pre- 


serving the present lines of each Con- 


ferences of the two jurisdictions will have 
powers almost equal to their present gen 
with the future 
only for 


general 
conference that 
clearly concern both parts of the united 
One of the first duties of the new 


eral conferences, 


caring matters 
church. 
general conference, if it comes into being, 
will be to choose the name for the united 
denomination It is said that the title, the 
Methodist church in America, is now the 
most favored. This is hardly likely, how- 
ever, to meet with the approval of the 
annual other countries, 
which now comprise more than a third of 
the total number of 
churches. 


conferences in 


conferences of the 


NEXT STEPS 

The plan having now been accepted b 
the two general conferences, it goes to ail 
the annual conferences for their vote. If 
adopted by a two-thirds majority the 
bishops of the two churches will call ses- 
general conferences to meet 
in the same city, at which the final act of 
unification will take place. This may oc- 
cur by the spring of 1926. About seven 
million church members are affected. 


sions of their 


925 
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It requires two weeks to make a 
change of address. It is necessary 
that our wrappers be addressed a 
full week ahead, and time is re- 
quired to handle accurately the 
large volume of requests for change 
that come to us at this season of 
the year. Unless your vacation 
period is somewhat extended, we 
advise that you leave a few one-cent 
stamps with your postmaster or 
postman, and ask to have your 
Christian Century forwarded to 
you. You thus avoid the risk of 
missing a copy both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of your vaca- 
tion. 

We desire that our readers shall 
not miss a single issue, and while 
we will gladly make any change of 
address requested, we are sure the 
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duced by the plan we suggest. 
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the previous decade the number of Hindus 
decreased by 4 per cent; the Brahmans 
by .5 per cent; the Jains by 5.6 per cent; 
while Mohammedans increased 3.1 per 
cent; Sikhs, in the Punjab, 7.4 per cent, 
cent. The de- 
number of Hindus is strik- 
ing. In 1881 they formed 74 per cent of 
the population. Now they number only 
68 per cent. The Arya Samaj, an aggres 
sive reforming society, shows an increase 
of 92 per cent during the last decade. 
Of interest to Christians, because of the 
warning it discovery that 
Christians, who formerly led all religious 
groups in the proportion of their mem- 
bership that is literate, now stand below 
Parsees, Jains and Buddhists. This is, 
of course, a result of the mass movements, 
by which great numbers of illiterates 
from the outcaste portion of society have 
joined the Christian church. Excluding 
children under five years of age from the 
calculation, the census reports 8.2 of the 
population of India as literate 


and Christians 22.7 per 
crease in the 


gives, is the 


Disciples Gain Rapidly 

Outside America 
The Disciples of Christ, in 

with many other 


common 
Protestant churches, are 
growing at a more rapid rate outside than 
within the United States. Membership 
on foreign mission fields has increased in 
this denomination from 5,018 twenty years 
ago to 26,327 at the 
the rate of 424 per 
time the growth in 
only 7.4 per cent. 


present time, or at 
cent. At the same 
America has been 
The most rapid gains 
on the mission fields have been in Africa 
and the Philippines, while returns have 
come most slowly in China, Japan and 
Tibet. During the present 
ever, the mission in China 


year, how- 
increased its 
number of converts by 21 per cent, by 
far the largest gain recorded in any one 
year. 


CHRISTIAN 


Coast Students Make 
Japanese Pilgrimage 

In an effort to allay the effects of the 
immigration ban placed upon Japanese, 
sixteen students from colleges located on 
the Pacific coast have sailed for Japan, 
where they will tour through student 
centers. These students will seek to make 
clear to the students of Japan that Amer- 
ica’s recent political course does not 
necessarily represent all sections of Amer- 
ican opinion, and to make possible fur- 
ther cooperation in the promotion of 
good will between the two nations pend- 
ing the coming of a day when the present 
obnoxious policy may be changed. 
Historic Church Makes 
Way for Bridge 

The last service in St. John’s Lutheran 
church, Philadelphia, was held on June 
29. This was the first English-speaking 
church of this denomination to be built 
in America. In its history of 118 years 
the church has had but three pastors. 
Built of bricks brought from England, 
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the historic edifice now makes way for 
one of the approaches to a new bridge 
over the Delaware river. 


Dr. Torrey Leaves Los Angeles 
Bible Institute 

Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, well-known 
fundamentalist, has resigned as dean of 
the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. It js 
reported that he will return to evangel- 
istic work. 


World’s First Woman 
Preacher Dead 


Rev. Melissa Terrell of the Christian 
church, who is claimed to have been the 
world’s first regularly ordained woman 
preacher, died recently in Mason City, Ia, 
Mrs. Terrell was ordained at the Ebenezer 
church, Clark county, O., on March 7, 
1867, and held pastorates in Ohio, Iowa, 
and Missouri. She was twice married, 


Teach Episcopalians How 
to Discuss Unity 


How can church unity be intelligently 
discussed without starting controversy 


Veteran Layman Advises Young Clergy 


OT FOR A LONG TIME has there 

been a more interesting charge given a 
group of young ministers than that delivered 
to this year’s graduating class of the Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., 
by the chairman of the board of trustees of 
the institution, Mr. William H. Lincoln. Mr. 
Lincoln, who is in his ninetieth year, gave the 
young ministers a conception of their task 
as it appears to one who has watched the 
church through many changing years. He 
said: 

“By virtue of authority committed unto 
me by the board of trustees, I confer upon 
you the degree of bachelor of divinity and 
pronounce you entitled to all the rights and 
privileges pertaining thereunto. 

“What is truth? 
to us through the ages, and now with in- 
creased intensity and force. Our views of 
truth may change with the increase of knowl- 
and research and study of the sacred 
scriptures. 


The cry has come down 


edge 
We may have varying concep- 
tions of truth, but truth itself remains for- 
ever the same, shining with the same steady 
light. Truth is no longer to us a sealed 
book, but rather is it an unfolding thought: 
‘Thy truth reacheth unto the clouds.’ 


THE WILL OF GoD 

“A chief requisite for the knowledge of 
truth is obedience to the will of God: ‘He 
that doeth his will shall know of the doc- 
trine.” It is thus that the soul is brought 
into closer communion with God and under 
the influence, inspiraticas and guidance of the 
Spirit. 

“The apostles were poor, unlearned men, 
but they had been in the companionship of 
Jesus, and had been taught by him: and 
they were told that they must suffer perse- 
cution and be brought before kings and rulers 
and council for a testimony; and they must 
not be anxious what they must say, for ‘the 
Spirit would give them utterance.’ 

“When Jesus stood before the Roman pro- 
curator he declared that he came into the 
world to bear witness to the truth. This 
remarkable statement drew from the lips of 





the Roman the question, “What is truth? 
There was silence; no reply, and even the 
power of imperial Rome could not force it 
The heart and the mind and the soul of 
Pilate were not in a condition to receive, 
understand or believe it, if declared. 

“On another occasion Jesus said: ‘I am 
the way, the truth and the life.’ And you, 
my friends, his followers, his disciples, priests 
in the church of God, are to go forth to 
hear witness to the truth. 


DEITY OF CERIST 

“Bear you faithful witness to the deity of 
Jesus Christ, the divine life of the perfect 
Son of Man! Bear you witness to the great 
fact of the glorious resurrection, and of his 
subsequent appearance to his disciples at vari- 
ous places, that they might be living wit- 
nesses of the truth. 

“Bear you witness to the truths revealed 
to you in the sacred scriptures. Bear wit- 
ness to the truth manifested in your own 
experience, and developed in your lives. 

“And so may you go forth from this school 
of sacred learning to preach the word, bear- 
ing witness to the truth; baptizing the pres- 
ent with the highest aspirations for the 
future.” 
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and opening old wounds? The Episcopal 
church has a commission on faith and 
sder which has faced this question, and, 

n preparation for the world conference to 
be held in 1927, has prepared a course on 
the purpose and method of group con- 
ferences, which is to be given this sum- 
mer at fourteen conferences. These will 
-over with fair thoroughness the whole 
Geld of the Protestant Episcopal church 
n this country. 


Dr. Harry F. Ward to 
Tour Orient 

Harry F. Ward, professor of Christian 
ethics in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and noted pioneer in the 
feld of Christian social and economic re- 
lationships, will sail from Montreal on 
July 12 on a trip around the world. Dr. 
Ward expects to spend August in Russia, 
November and December 


October, in 
ndia, January and February in Japan, 
from March to July in China. In 





, Japan and China he will address 
student groups. 


Asbury Monument for 
Nation’s Capital 
A monument. representing Bishop 
Francis Asbury of the Methodist church, 
cal of the circuit riders who con- 
buted so much to the making of early 
merica, will be unveiled in Washington 
October 15. The statue is to stand 
a triangular plot set aside by act of 
ngress at the intersection of Sixteenth 
nd Mount Pleasant streets. 


Kirsopp Lake Accepts 
Pastorate 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Harvard 
Theological School has accepted the in- 
n of the Unitarian society at North- 
mpton, Mass., to become its minister 
luring the coming year. Dr. Lake has 
been supplying the pulpit in this church 
lor some time. 


Eureka College Secures 
$400,000 Endowment 


With the rush and excitement of a foot- 
ball contest the attempt to secure $265,000 
additional cash endowment for Eureka Col- 
lege, Eureka, Ill., came to a successful close 
on July 1. To the amount thus raised the 
General Education Board has added $135,- 
00. The total endowment of the college 
now stands at $600,000 and a great program 


ay > ; 
t development is thus made possible. 


Pope Makes Velehrad 
Conference Official 


ae Pius XI. has recognized the of- 

| status of the conference to convene 
at Velehra id, Moravia, on July 31, at 
which the reunion of various branches of 
the eastern church with Rome will be dis- 
ussed. Four informal congresses, held at 
sey have preceded this one 
> decision is expected. The 
to concern itself with five 
n topics: 1. The present teaching of 
churches on the constitution 
¢ church and the principle of unity 

the church, The importance of the 
patriarchates from the standpoints of 

canon law, and from the 
Point of view of the present state of unity 
in the church. 3. What has been done in 
Fecent times that may help to bring about 


som 


er 
ce 


h Story, 
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the reunion of churches in the Greco-Slav 
east and what should be done in this re- 
gard in the immediate future? 4. What 
has the apostolate of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius accomplished and what is it 
to be expected to do for the cause of re- 
union? This apostolate is an organization 
that is attempting by prayers and alms 
to in reuniting these eastern 
churches with Rome. So far it exists only 
in Czecho-Slovakia and among Czechs in 
the western part of the United States. 5. 
The social and religious situation of Rus- 
sian exiles and the effect of the Russian 
emigration on the reunion of the churches. 


A Hopeful Kind of 
Summer Conference 


For four days late in June the Reynolda 
church at Piedmont, North Carolina, a 
little church_on the estate of the late R. 
J. Reynolds, tobacco manufacturer, 
sheltered one of the most interesting and 
hopeful gatherings of Christian leaders 
held in America in recent years. Twenty- 
five men, gathered from all parts of the 
country and from all theological groups, 
met to exchange views on all the issues 
which have divided them. As the in- 
formal discussion proceeded, the under- 
standing increased, until the gathering 
adjourned in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and sympathy. In reporting the 
conference the Continent says: “This 
utterly unrestrained expression of the 
opinions of men of singularly diverse in- 
tellectual habit did not tend to discord, 
but to concord. Men who thought them- 
selves far apart at the beginning found 
their differences, when examined, much 
less than they had supposed. The ex- 
change of views, moreover, demonstrated 
that men at either extreme are beginning 
to react toward a center of moderation. 
One of the paramount unanimities of the 
meeting was everybody’s agreement that 
the church can never afford to oppose a 
dogmatic interpretation of scripture to 
the ascertained discoveries of science.” 


Gandhi Says Buddha’s Faith 
Never Fairly Tried 

Mahatma Gandhi made his first public 
appearance in India, following his release 
from jail and recovery from illness, late 
in May at a Buddhist celebration held in 
the compound of his residence at Juhu. 
After acknowledging the limitations of 
his knowledge of Buddha, Gandhi, as re- 
ported by Indian papers, went on to say: 
“For the moment, however, I would like 
to tell you what I believe of Buddhism. 
To me it is part of Hinduism. Buddha 
did not give the world a new religion; 
he gave it a new interpretation. He 
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taught Hinduism not to take but to give 
life 
of self. Hinduism resents any attack upon 
the Vedas. It this new inter- 
pretation as attack Whilst, 
therefore, it central truth 
of Buddha's teaching it fought against 
Buddhism, regarded as a new and anti- 
Vedic cult. It has been the fashion now- 
adays in some quarters to say that India’s 
downfall from her 
Buddha's teachings. It is 
saying that love and pity, if sufficiently 
practiced, will degrade the world In 
other words, according to the critics, evil 
should triumph in the end. It is my 
unalterable belief that India fallen 
not because it accepted Gautama’s teach- 
up to it 
prophet 


True sacrifice was not of others but 


regarded 
such an 
accepted the 


dates acceptance of 


tantamount to 


has 


ings but because it failed to live 
The priest as ever sacrifices the 
But we need not despair. The reforma- 
tion that Buddha attempted has not yet 
had a fair trial Twenty-five hundred 
vears are as nothing in the life of the 
world If the takes 
why should we expect wonders in 
thought and 
And yet the age of miracles is not 
As with individuals so with nations I 
hold it to be perfectly possible 
to be suddenly 
Suddenness is only 


say how far the leav: 


evolution of torms 
at ns, 
the evolution of conduct? 


gone 


for masses 
and 

No one can 
n has been working. 


converted uplifted 


seeming. 


The most potent forces are unseen, even 
unfelt, for long, but they are working 
nonetheless surely. Religion for me is a 
living faith, not the supreme unseen force. 
That confounded mankind be- 
and it is bound to confound it again 

to defy 


force has 


appearances 
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Bring Your Bible Study 
Up-To-Date 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study”’ 


By Prof. Louis Wallis 
Author of “Sociological Study of the Bible” 


In preaching soul salvation, orthodox Christian- 
ity has ignored the social and economic aspects 
The new social awakening in religion 
proves that we are at last beginning to catch up 


with the Bible, which has been ahead of the world 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study,” by Louis 
Wallis, is based on modern critical research; but it 
shows how higher criticism has failed to reach the 
Professor John McFadyen, 
ree Church College, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, writes that the work of Louis Wallis “throws 
a fresh and brilliant light on the rise and develop- 
ment of the social problem in Israel.” 


The entire course of twelve lessons, bound in a 
single pamphlet, is sold on a non-profit basis for 
Send P. O. money order or your 
If check is sent, add five cents to cover cost the 


If you cut this out and order promptly, you — 
will be deing what many others have done. 


THE JOSEPH FELS COMMISSION 


CHRISTIAN 


and trust in the final triumph of truth 
and love. He taught us also how to do 
it because he lived what he taught. The 
best propaganda is not pamphleteering 
but for each of us to try to live the life 
we should have the world to live.” 


Turning Them Out by 
the Hundred 

Los Angeles reports that Mrs. Aimee 
Semple McPherson, evangelist and faith 
healer, and founder of a training school, 
has issued summer licenses to 120 young 
men and women who have been studying 
with her in the year and a half since the 


school was opened. These young dis- 


Disciples’ Leaders 


A GROUP of twenty-five leading min- 
isters of the Disciples of Christ has 
drafted war which 


is now 


a statement concerning 
sent to the six thousand pas- 
tors of that denomination for their consid- 
Other 
Fifteen states and 


being 


eration ignatures are being sought. 
all shades of theological 
opinion are represented in the list of sign- 
ers. The statement reads: 

You will agree with us that another world 
war would, in all probability, be an even 
greater calamity for mankind than was the 
last one and that every pos 
be put forth to prevent the 

catastrophe. 
and suicidal nature of modern war, and be- 


» the churches ought not to remain idle 


Because of the 


indifferent while the 


earth are again prep 
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ciples will scatter, most of them to their 
home states, to hold meetings on the Me. 
Pherson order during the vacation period 


Illinois Presbyterians 
Choose Leader 

Dr. W. M. Cleaveland, former associate 
secretary of the southwest district of the 
Presbyterian foreign board, with offices 
at St. Louis, has been elected generaj 
secretary of the new general council of 
the synod of Illinois. Dr. Henry § 
Brown, superintendent of the church ex. 
tension board of the Chicago presbytery, 
has been elected chairman of the general 
council. A campaign to raise $3,000,000 


Against All War 


ter, we, the undersigned, members of the 
church of Christ, feel impelled to express 
the strong conviction that the churches should 
not sanction or support any future war, If 
you share this belief will you not sign the 
enclosed card and return it to our corre. 
spondent ? 

Yours in serving the Prince of Peace, 
Edgar DeWitt Jones Peter Ainslie 
F. D. Kershner W. S. Athearn 
C. G. Kindred John T. Brown 
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is the most beautiful hymnal ever put out 


by the American church. 


It contains all the great hymns and also the 
choicest of the more popular ones. 


It contains no padding in the form of poor 
or indifferent 
note gives it an individuality not found in 
any other hymnal. 


Write or wire your order today (or if you have 
not examined the book, send for returnable 


words or music. Its social 


copy at once). 
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The matter of payment need not stand in your way. You may pay for 
books in 60 or 90 days, if you wish. 
any church that is desirous of elevating its worship to accord with the 
ideals of beauty and dignity and inspiration that properly inhere 2 
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tor the five Presbyterian colleges in II- 
jinois was approved at the meeting of the 
eynod that convened in Jacksonville on 


Tune 16. 


Bandit Attacks on China 
Missionaries Increase 
Increasing anxiety is being felt by 
ma boards for the safety of 
their workers in interior parts of China. 
nditions in that country have reached 
a chaotic state that there are large 
rts through which it is no longer safe 
reigners to travel. Bandits operat- 
ith increasing impunity are coming 
regard missionaries held for ransom 
- attractive pawns in their dealings with 
illeged authorities. Rex Ray, of 
w, a missionary of the southern 
recently escaped from bandits 
id captured him while on a trip up 
*u river, but the three missionairies 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
were captured at the same time are 
Another worker of 
nization was recently killed and 
. Jaffray held in captivity in the 
part of the country. Foreigners 
in commercial enterprises are 
finding themselves in peril, two 
ng recently been killed in widely 
rated sections of the country. 


mission 


prisoners 
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Baptist Heresy Hunters 
Begin Task 

The committee appointed by the recent 
1 of northern Baptists to smell 
in the ranks of 
rganized and advertised for charges. 
$25,000 at its disposal, the commit- 
is evidently going to go carefully and 
as little of an expenditure as pos- 
official statement published in 


missionaries 
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the Baptist press states that the commis- 
sion is ready to “invite and receive all in- 
formation, charges and supporting evi- 
dence submitted to it in writing and shall 


at its own option hear any qualified per- | 


son who may request such hearing or 
whom it may wish to hear.” The investi- 
gators have evidently heard of some dis- 
satisfaction among Baptists at the 
version of so large a sum for such a pur- 
pose, for they exhort all loyal members 
of the denomination to keep up their 
financial support while the heresy hunt is 


in progress. 


con- 


Princeton to Have 
New Chapel 

Two years ago the 
at Princeton University burned. At com 
mencement this year President Hibben 
turned the sod for a new chapel that is 
to form one of the sides of the McCosh 
The will be in 
fourteenth century English gothic style, 
will about 2000, and will 
proximately $1,500,000. 


Reproduce Oldest Church 
in Los Angeles 

The Armenians of Los Angel 
built, at a cost of $30,000, a church that 
is said to be an exact reproduction of the 
church reputed to be the oldest in the 
world, that built on Mount Ararat in 300 
A.D. by St. Gregory. A congregation with 


Marquand chapel 


quadrangle. new edifice 


seat cost ap 


have 








“THE TWO SERMONS 
PROTESTANT by 


CRISIS” Alfred Wesley Wishart, D. D. 


“IS THE 
BIBLE TRUE?” 


delivered in the Fountain 
Street Baptist Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on the ad- 
journment of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 

A discussion of the modernist 
issue and a reply to a lecture 
by William Jennings Bryan. 


Neatly 
printed and 
bound in 
one cover, 
I§ cents. 
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S.P. boat overhead BlueCross 
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The Everyday Bible 
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Revised Version, 
change or comment; but presented by chap- 
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Preachers and Teachers 


Sy thle spam, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 
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WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous 
acquaintance of the subject. $1.50. 
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| the pedagogy building and the library will 
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600 members will worship here under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Adom Melikian. 


Japanese Methodist School 
Ready to Rebuild 

Aoyama Gakuin, the Methodist college 
for boys in Tokyo, Japan, together with 
its sister institution for girls, Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin, will complete a new adminis- 
tration building and dormitories before 
December. These will take the place of 
buildings destroyed by the earthquake of 
last year. More than $200,000 is now 
available for this purpose. During the 
time that the schools have been housed 
in temporary barracks their enrolment 
has reached 2,903, which is 253 more than 
before the disaster. 


Ministers Cooperate to Give 
Free Medical Aid 

Detroit ministers are cooperating with 
social service agencies in providing ade- 
quate medical care for the poor. Two 
well-known specialists, Dr. Bert Shirley, 
for head, throat and chest diseases, and 
Dr. Hubbell, for diseases of children, have 
volunteered their services, and all cases 
sent to them by the clergymen interested 
in the enterprise will be treated without 
charge. 


Cotton Crop Builds 
Country Church 

In Lyon county, Texas, there is a small, 
but well-equipped country church of the 
Baptist denomination that owes its ex- 
istence to a cotton crop. Two struggling 
congregations planted fifty acres each, 
and received $3,400 as a result. The two 
then united, and built one of the best 
rural churches in the state. The labor of 
erection was contributed by the men of 
the united congregation. 


Teacher Gives Hartford 
New Building 

Dean Edward H. Knight of the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy sur- 
recent commencement of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation with a 
gift of $75,000 for the erection of a 


Three daughters were 


| which represented a considerable part of 


a legacy recently received from a brother. 
Dr. Knight also asked permission to raise 
needed 


be known as Knight Hall. Construction 
will begin as soon as plans can be 
adopted. The gift makes possible an im- 
project com- 
One 
building has already been erected, the 
women’s dormitory. Funds are in hand 
for the library. Construction has been 
held up, however, until a building for 
Now 


go up together. The theological seminary 
and the school of missions will be able 
to carry on their class work in the 
pending the erection 


| Church Celebrates 225 Years 


of Continuous Service 
More than 1500 persons attended the 


| 225th anniversary services of Old Swedes’ 


Episcopal church, Wilimington, Del., on 


July 17, 1994 


June 15. Consecrated on June 4, 169 
this church is the oldest continuously 
active church in the United States. Th, 
graveyard with its 16,000 dead, the roc 
marking the original landing place of th 
Swedish settlers of Wilmington on March 
29, 1638, the memorial tablets, the oj 
high-back pews and the red brick floor 
portraits of the founders, communion sets 
and early records of the church formed 
part of the objects of greatest historicaj 
interest at the celebration. 


Episcopal Fund for 
Japan $700,000 

The committee in charge of the raising 
of funds for the rehabilitation of the work 
of the Episcopal church in Japan reports 
that about $700,000 has been raised to 
date. Colonel William Cooper Proctor 
the chairman of the commitee, states that 
the goal in view is $2,400,000 and that 
the effort will be continued until the ful! 
amount is realized. 


Governor Milliken 
Has Typhoid 

Carl H. Milliken, former governor of 
Maine and president of the northern Bap. 
tist convention during the current year, 
has been stricken with typhoid fever. N; 
announcement has been made as to the 
seriousness of the attack. 


The Women Do 
Their Part 


Women of the southern Baptist con- 
vention, called upon to provide $15,000,000 
of the $75,000,000 benevolent fund of their 
denomination, gave that sum in full. Now 
they are turning in again to help make 
up the $22,000,000 that must be raised 
this year if the fund is to be completed. 


Shipler Permanent Editor 
of Churchman 

Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, who has been 
acting as editor of the Churchman, liberal 
Episcopal weekly, has been elected per- 
manently to that position. Mr. George 
Foster Peabody was at the same time 
elected as president of the company pub- 
lishing the paper. Mr. Shipler, in an- 
nouncing his own election, states that the 
paper will remain true to the editoral 
ideals of Dr. William Austin Smith, his 
courageous and knightly predecessor 


Dr. Eiselen New Head of 
Garrett Biblical Institute 

Garrett Biblical Institute, the Methodist 
theological seminary in Evanston, Ill, 
that is conducted in close cooperation 
with Northwestern University, has elected 
Dr. Frederick Carl Eiselen as president 
to succeed Dr. Charles M. Stuart, whose 
health caused his resignation. Dr. Eiselen 
is noted for the scholarly work he has 
accomplished as head of the Old Testa- 
ment department in this school. For the 
last five years he has also served as dean 
After a year’s leave of absence to be 
spent in travel Dr. Stuart will return to 
Garrett as a member of the faculty. 


Iowa Congregationalists 
Slap Chicago Papers 

Congregationalists of Iowa at their re 
cent state conference, after adopting reso 
lutions in favor of peace through inter- 
national cooperation, went ahead to 
“denounce the metropolitan journals ai 
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II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn — 


Singing. Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 
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Latest Religious Issues 


MY MESSACE TO SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL WORK- 


EE R Ss Marion Lawrance, late Consulting 

Ly General Secretary, The Interna- 

tior al Sunday School Council of Religious 
Edu, ation. 

e unexpected death of Mr. Lawrance gives impressive 

value to this glowing message to the great army of his fel- 

low-workers. Frontispiece, portrait of author. Net, $2.00 
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Inc Henry Edward Tralle, M.A., Th.D. 
velation in emphasis and method that lifts teaching out 
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BARON PAUL NICO- 
LAY. A Biography. 


Greta Langenskjold. Translated by Ruth 
Evelyn Wilder. 
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lilustrated, et, $1.60 
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hall, M.A. Fourth Volume of the Modern 
Series of Missionary Biographies. 

The absorbing life story of this remarkable 
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THE SORROWS OF COD AND 
OTHER POEMS. Rev. G. A. Studdert- 


Kennedy, M.C., C.F., author of “‘The Wicket 

*’ Gate,” etc. 
The colle fed poems of the fan ous eacher-poet, author 
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euthor of ‘Seeing the Best, te. 
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ption of the 


SERMONS ON THE BOOKS 
OF THE BIBLE, Vol. |. « 


Rev. William Wistar Hamilton, Th.D., D.D 
These eighteen unusual sermons, each on a book of the 0! id 
lestament, from Gienesis to bsther, strike o es note in 
expositional preaching. A distinctly new ec ribution tothe 
preecher’s sermon library. Net $1.75 
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is Perfect Humanity a proof 


His Divinity. rev. phitip Schaff, D.D., 
L.D. Foreword by Rev. Cortland Myers, 2.D. 
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erson, message and meaning of Christ, 
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seminaries in the United States and Canada. J strated, 
Net, 85.00 
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Joy, editor of the Christian Advocate of 
New York City, as secretary. A sub- 
committee on correspondence and ¢p. 
operation, of which Bishop Luther B 
Wilson, of New York City, is chairman, 
is entrusted with the task of bringing to 
pass the world congress of religions to 
consider the war issue as called for by 
the Methodists. Other members of this 











THE CONGREGATIONAL | 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


trains for many branches of Chris- 
tian Social Service. Advantage- 
ously located near Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and the University 
of Chicago where some courses are 
taken. Practical work in connec- 
tion with church and other social 
agencies. Sixteenth year opens 


September 23, 1924. 
MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 


5756 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








“The Little University” 


Books by F. S. Marvin recommended 
by Lynn Harold Hough in 
The Christian Century 





The Living Past....... 
A Century of Hope..... 
The Unity of Histery. 

Progress and History... 


- $1.85 
- $2.00 
- $2.00 
- $2.00 


Recent Developments in 
European Thought... ....$2.00 


The Evolution of World Peace. $3.20 


The Western Races and the 
NEE 3.4:46'0005060 600080 


Science and Civilization. . . . .$4.20 
Sold separately or in sets 
We pay postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











SUMMER FICTION 


= Dorothy 

The ™ H. G. Wells. oa” 50. 

So Big. Edna Ferber. $2.00 

None So Blind. Albert Parker Fitch. $2.50. 

Waste. Robert Herriek. .00. 

High Fires. Marjorie B. MeClure. $2.00. 

= High Way. Caroline Atwater Mason. 
? 00. 

The Education ef Peter. John Wiley. $2.00 

A Hind Let Loose. C. BE. Montague. $2.00 

Told by an Idiot. Rose Macaulay. $2.00. 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Bread. Chas. G. Norrie. $1.25. 
Altar Steps. Compton Mackenzie. 
Skeeters Kirby. Edgar L. Masters. $1.50. 
A Minister ef Grace. Margaret Widde- 


mer. $1.25. 
Graven Image. Margaret Widdemer. $2. a. 
Luther Nichols. Mary 8. Woods. ‘ 
The Middle Passage. Daniel Chase. 

The Hawkeye. Merbert Quick. 


1.5 
Middle of the Road. Philip Gibbs. 1. 25. 





Home-Meker. Canfield. 





Nowhere Else = the World. Jay William 
Hudson. $1.2 
Carnac’s Fai ‘Gilbert Parker. $1.25. 
Men Like Geds. H.G. Wells. $1.50. 
The Scudders. Irving Bachellor. $1.50. 
Mr. Podd. Freeman Tilden. $1.25. 
Note.— We have in stoek only 2 or 
3 copies each of the books listed at 
special prices. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
Shicago 
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RECENT BOOKS 
of Solid Value 


The Way of Jesus: By Henry T. Hodgkin 
A frank inquiry into the way of Jesus for human society, based on the 
irs of the New Testament. Is Jesus the leader we need? is the 


a of this new book by the author of “The Christian Revolution.” 


theme 
$1.25) 
Introduction to the Study of the Bible: By J. R. Van Pelt 

Dr. L. A. Weigle, of Yale, recommends this book as a mine of Bible 
information for preachers, teachers and sc hools of religion For min- 
isters who have not had the advanatge of university courses it is a real 
boon. ($2.00) 


A Source Book of the Teaching of Jesus: By Ernest D. Burton 
Contains not only materials included in the New Testament but also 
that which has been gathered from outside sources. ($2.00) 


Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus: By Georges Berguer 

The first attempt to apply to the life of Jesus the method and dis- 
-overies of psycho-analysis. The author is a distinguished Swiss theo- 
logian and combines reverence for his material with the most modern 
scientific outlook. ($3.50) 


The Soul of Modern Poetry: By R. H. Strachan 
The spiritual significance of the work of such poets as Meredith, 
Bridges, Masefield, Drinkwater, etc. ($3.00) 


The Mystical Quest of Christ: By Robert F. Horton 
The argument of the book is that the relation between the soul and 
Christ is a distinctive mystical experience. ($3.00) 


Is Christian Experience an Illusion? By Henry Balmforth 

Written especially for the large body of thoughtful men and women 
inside and outside the church who without being specialists in phil- 
sophy and pyschology wish - face difficulties and think out their re- 
ligion for themselves. ($1.7 


The Fascination of the Unknown: By Thomas W. Davidson 
Ter n unusus sl sermons highly praised by 8S. Parkes Cadman and others, 
1 


The Legends of Israel: By Lewis Johnson 


Twenty-eight Old Testament stories retold and reinterpreted in the 
f modern scholarship. If you are planning a series of sermons on 
rharacters, this work will be found invaluable. ($3.00) 


The Meaning of the Cross: By Edward Grubb 
A study of the atonement in the light of recent scholarship. ($1.50) 


Introduction to the Old Testament: By Ernest Sellin 
Dr Sellin is one of the most distinguished of living Old Testament 
olars, and this, his latest book, is highly commended by Professor 
8. Peake as a “masterly survey of the meaning and content of the 
Old Testament.” ($3.00) 


The Social Law in the Spiritual World: By Rufus M. Jones 
An absorbing book on a vital theme — the fact, extent and the signifi- 


ance of inter-relationship between God and man. A modern classic 
in the field of mysticism. ($1.75) 





The Gospel of Fellowship: By the late Charles D. Williams 
a, - yp Williams’ last book, containing the Cole Lectures for 1923. 
1.50) 
The Sheer Folly of Preaching: By Alexander MacColl 
A book of nineteen sermons on such themes as “What Is the Matter 
the Church?” “The Great Book of the Ages,’ “Has Worship 
Real Place in Modern Life?” “Does It Matter What a Man Be- 
"ete. ($1.50) 


The Riverside New Testament: By William G. Ballantine 
The former president of Oberlin College here affords what is in many 
ways one of the most satisfactory of modern translations of the New 
Testa nent. It is scholarly and is modern, but its phrasing does not 
ffend the ears of those who read the Bible not only for meanings but 
alec »for what might be called atmosphere. A fineliterary style. ($3.00) 





erparrand and Psychology: By John Wright Buckham 
A guide book for the thoughtful man who is puzzled by the cross cur- 
rents in the realms of pyschology and religion. ($1.75) 


The Essentials of Religion: By J. Wilson Harper 


lhe point of view is that religion reveals itself in life and is tested by 
ealities A golden treasury of inspiration in the preparation of ser- 


The Presence of God: By W. H. G. Holmes 
Bishop Gore, in his introduction to the book, says: “This is a book 


roy which we may drink truth as from a fountain of real thought.” 
w) 


The Chmech and The Evercoming Kingdom of God: By Elijah 
. Kresge 


The author begins his prefatory word with the statement that “We 
are living in the morning twilight of a new age,” and the optimistic 

nessage of the book for the church is greatly needed—and hunge red 
ier ~today. ($2.50) 


We Pay Postage 
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The Christian Century 


Summer Book 
Number 


In accordance with our plan of 
expanding the general book serv- 
ice of The Christian Century, 
we are issuing 


JULY 31st 


A Midsummer Book 
Number 


which will give our readers in- 
formational reviews and criti- 
cisms of the Season's best books. 
This number will deal with 


General Literature: 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY 
POLITICS, SCIENCE 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY, FICTION 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
ESSAYS, POETRY 

ETC, ETC. 


We hope to make this issue a 
guide and interpreter for those 
who wish to read 


(;ood Books 
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sub-committee are Wallace MacMullen, 
Glenn Frank, Frank Mason North, David 
+ Downey, Ernest F. Tittle and John 

Mott. A prayer for peace is to be 
rafted and used at every communion 
service of the denomination. 


Toronto Pastor Called to 
Wesley Chapel, London 

For the third time in twelve years Dr. 
]. T. Wardle Stafford has been invited 
to become pastor of Wesley's chapel, City 
Road, London. The contract that Dr. 
Stafford holds with_his present church, 
Metropolitan, does not expire 
until 1926 


Toronto, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned, by 
Edna M. Bonser. Macmillan, $2.00 
Immortality, by Sir Flinders Petrie, L. P 

and others. Putnam 
Piain Talks on 
Putnam 


ous Adventurer, by Ada Barnett 


Jacks 


Economics, by Fabian 


Franklin 


Putnam, 


horeless Sea, by Mollie Panter-Downe Put 


vages, by Captain Frank Hurley 
World's End, by William Beebe. Put 
nam, $9.00 
The Elfin Pedlar, by 
$2.50 


Helen D. Adam 


Putnam, 


Shorten the 
Barton 

A Boy for Sale, by T 
Ideal Book Co., $1.75 


Line, by A. M. Shaw. 


Fenwick Lund. Pastors 


CHRISTIAN 


Deep in the Hearts of Men, by Mary E. Waller. 
Little Brown, $2.00. 

Seward’s Folly, by Edison Marshall. 
$2.00 

The Show-Off, by 
$1.75. 

Story of an African Farm, by 
Little Brown, $2.00 

The Prisoner Who Sang, by 
tury, $2.00. 

High Road, by Janet Ramsey 

The Lady of Pentlands, by 
Century, $2.00. 

An Island Chronicle, by 
Knopf, $2.50. 

The Specter, by Elizabeth Shapleigh. 
$2.00. 

Spain Today, by Frank B 

The Right Place, by C. E 
$2.50 

The Praise of Folly, by Bliss Perry. 
$2.00. 


Little Brown, 


George Kelly. Little Brown, 


Olive Shreiner. 


Johan Bojer. Cen- 
Century, $2.00. 
Elizabeth Jordan. 


William Cummings. 


Four Seas, 


Deakin. Knopf, $2.50. 
Montague. Doubleday, 


Houghton, 


A Small House and Large Garden, by Richardson 
Wright. Houghton, $2.00. 

The Magic Carpet, Edited by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
Houghton, $3.00 

Creative Spirits of the 19th Century, by 
Brandes. Crowell, $3.50 

Faith and Health, by Charles R 


$2.00 


George 


Brown. Crowell, 





Please do not ask us 


to exchange books, and thus protect 
not only our interests but yours also. 
We do not deal in second-hand books. 
Books mailed you are in perfect con- 
dition because they have not been re- 
turned by some other customer. Excep- 
tions cannot be made in any case, 


CENTURY 


The Everyday 


Significance of 


Two Years 


‘ount of Monte Cristo, by A. Dumas. 


July 17, 1994 


The Soul of Samuel Pepys, by Gamaliel Bradford, 


Houghton, $3.50. 


History of English Literature, by Edward Albert 


Crowell. 


Interpretations New and Old, by Alfred S. Geden 


Scribner, $2.50. 


Buddhism and Christianity, by J. Estlin Carpenter 


Doran, $1.25. 


The Sorrows of God, by G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 


Doran, $1.75. 


Bible, by Charles M. Sheldon 


Crowell, $3.00. 
the Cross, by G. H. Morrison 
Doran, 85c. 


Sermons on Books of the Bible, by W. W. Hamil. 


ton. Doran, $1.75. 
Before the Mast, by R. H. Dana 
Crowell, $2.25. 


Crowell, 
$2.25. 








The Goslings, by Upton Sinclair. U 
Ix 


Sinclair, 
Dickinson (Introduction 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi). Little Brown, $3.50 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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Pay For Them 


! 
Purchase Books Now! October First 


list your or 





ler here 


Name 


Address : : 
(Please indicate date you wish to pay) 

Note: If your order amounts to $15.00 or more we will add with our compliments, any one of the 
following books. OThe Call of Christ, Willett; OCreative Christ, Drown; OThe Undiscovered 
Country, Atkins; OJerusalem, Past and Present, Atkins; 019th Century Evolution and After, Daw- 
son Seeing Life Whole, King; OGoodspeed's New Testament; OThe Idea of God, Beckwith: 

JConstructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey; OJesus Lover of Men, Rix; OlLincoln and Others, 
Clark; Reeent Psycholoxy and Christian Religion, Hudson: OThe Meaning of Baptism, Morrison; 

Progress, Willett and Others; Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks; OThe Living Universe, 

Jacks; OReligion of the Social Passion, Diekinson. 


This complimentary book offer holds only during July. Please check book desired. 














THE RELIGION of the SOCIAL PASSION 


By CHARLES HENRY DICKINSON 
“Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick time. An enkindling book by a true modern prophet.’"— Edward 
Alsworts Koss 
“Gives an almost startlingly frank diagnosis of the great religious problem confronting men today.""—Geraldé Birney 


“This book has gripped me ever since I first saw it im manuscript.”—Charles Clayton Morrison. 
“1 Know of po other book which comes so near to formulating my own religious convictions."”"—Charles A. BUwood. 


A healthy book for the times.""—Feier Ainsite 
Price $1.75 


THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY LIFE 


“A truly remarkable book."’-——Presbytertan Adeance 
“None but a Christian could have written this fine and noble book.”"—The Ezposttor. 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
This book gives practical suggestions to ministers on the problems that confront them. In a clear journalistic 
style, and with detiolous humor, it treate of marriages, church finances, sermon preparation, the visitation of the sick 
funerals, the minister's reading, and other maters that wili confront the minister daily, including the personal 


Probiems and confidences upon which his counsel and advice are so 
Price $1.75 
—— WE PAY POSTAGE 
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By the Late 
JAMES HASTINGS 


Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics 


Dr. Hastings’ greatest work. In twelve 
large volumes of about 900 pages each 
(sold only in sets), $96.00. (May be 
secured by payments of $5.00 per month.) 


Dictionary of the Bible 


Complete in one volume, $7.00 (India 
paper, $8.00). 


The Great Texts of the Bible 


Invaluable in preparation of sermons. 
The fullest and most practical expository 
work for preachers available. Directs 
attention to the “great texts” of the Bible 
and offers full exposition of these texts; 
illustrated throughout. In 20 volumes: 


Genesis—Numbers Se. i I—XII 
Deuteronomy—Esther Se. John XIII-XXI 
poo eiee 1-XXIII Acts—Romans, I-VIII 
*salms XXIV—CXIX Romans, IX-XVI 
Psalms CXiX—Song of I Corinthians 
lomon II Corinthians and 

Isaiah Galatians 
eremiah—Malachi Ephesians—Colossians 
t. Matthew Thessalontlons—Hiebeows 
St. Mark Se. James—St. Jude 
St. Luke Revelation! 


Per volume, $4.00 each. Also an Index 
volume, at $1.50. Special price for com- 
plete set, $61.50. (May be purchased on 
payments of $9.50 down and $8.00 per 
month.) 


The Speakers’ Bible 


The aim of this work is to preserve all 
that is worth preserving of the modern in- 
terpretation of the Bible. The material 
has been condensed, rearranged, added to 
and illustrated, much new materia! also 
being added. The work will be com- 
plete in 12 large volumes. Four volumes 
now ready: Hebrews; Luke (Vols. I and 
II.); Deuteronomy. Balance to be issued 
at intervals of three months. Per volume, 
$4.00. 


Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible 


Original in plan and presentation. Each 
character receives adequate treatment; for 
instance, 312 pages are given to Moses. 
Six volumes: I Adam to Joseph; II Moses 
to Sampson; III Ruth to Hoesen: IV 
Hezekiah to Malachi; V Mary to Simon; 
VI Luke to Titus. Other volumes in 
preparation. Each volume, $4.00. 


We pay carriage on all books listed. 


Order direct from 


The Christian Century Press 
440 8S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Looking over 


The New Religious Books 





The book of the year for ministers 


The Mystery of Preaching 
By James Black ($1.75) 


The James Sprunt Lectures for 1924. The author 
is a brother of Hugh Black, and now occupies the 
pulpit of St. George’s United Free Church, Edin- 
burgh, ston formerly graced by such men as 
Alexander Whyte, Hugh Black and John Kelman. 
This book contains eight lectures on such themes as 
“Today Is Not Yesterday,” “The Marks of Good 
Preaching,” “The Smith at His Forge,” etc. 





Modern thought and scholarship in 
relation to religion 


Religion in the Thought of Today 
By Carl S. Patton ($1.50). 

Dr. Patton here undertakes to prove that the gov- 
erning ideas in the saddle today “are not a series of 
disconnected guesses in different realms but the 
product of an attitude and method that brings 
results similar and congenial in all fields and that 
these are, also, most favorable to the Christian 
religion.” 





Mysticism that synthesizes the spiritual 
and the social 


Can We Find God? 
By Arthur B. Patten ($1.60). 


Dr. Patten shows that modern mysticism is an 
attainable Christian experience, and that it is an 
essential and practical part of our religious life. In 
contrast to a true mysticism, many current delu- 
sions are considered and shown untenable. “You 
have a field all your own in the field of relating the 
mystical to the practical,” writes Charles Clayton 
Morrison to Dr. Patten. 





A book that may revolutionize New 
Testament historical interpretations 


St. Paul on Trial 
By J. Ironside Still ($2.50). 

_ Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie, president Hartford 
lheological Foundation, calls this recent work “a 
tour de force in New Testament criticism.” Dr. 
Still’s theory, which is well supported, is that the 
Book of Acts is a brief written by Luke in consulta- 
tion with Paul and other friends, and intended to be 
put into the hands of Paul’s advocate at the bar of 
Caesar as an argument for his acquittal. 


Reconciles modern psychology and re- 
ligious beliefs 


Personality and Psychology 
By John Wright Buckham ($1.75). 

This new book discusses the reality and responsi- 
bility of the individual soul despite the develop- 
ments of modern psychology which seems to make 
this conception untenable. Accepting the discov- 
eries in the field of psychology Dr. Buckham vig- 
orously defends the Christian conception of spiritual 
personality. A guide book for thoughtful men puz- 
zled by the cross currents in the realms of psychology 
and religion. 





Comparing a dozen other religions 
with Christianity 
The World’s Living Religions 


By Robert Ernest Hume ($1.75). 


This book aims to lay a foundation on the basis 
of which a thoughtful reader can reach a real under- 
standing of the essential differences between the 
extant religions of the world and an adequate knowl- 
edge of their origin, literature, history and values. 
The author holds the chair of the history of religions 
in Union Theological Seminary. 





The heart of the Christian gospel in a 
book of addresses 


The Imperial Voice 
By Lynn Harold Hough ($1.50). 

Eighteen addresses and sermons touching life at 
many points, and entirely free from parochialism and 
provincialism. Some of the themes are: “The Battle 
With Cynicism,” “The Making of the American 
Mind,” “Making the World Our City,” “The Im- 
perial Voice,” “The Friendliness of the Universe,’’etc. 





Answering questions which are every- 
where asked 


Five Present-Day Controversies 
By Charles E. Jefferson ($1.50). 

In what sense are the Scriptures inspired? Is the 
Bible a book of science? Is the record of the book of 
Genesis binding on Christian believers? Is it neces- 
sary for Christians to accept the Virgin Birth? Is 
a definite creed of any further value in the world? 
Along with these questions, Dr. Jefferson considers 
also such questions as, Is the Ku Klux Klan a 
menace or a patriotic protest? 





We pay postage on book orders. 
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Easy to Learn 
Easy to Operate 
Easy to Get 








Remington ~ 
Portable Typewriter 


Every minister needs this efficient helper. It will 
save many a precious hour in writing time. It will 
give him more time for study, for church activities, 
or much-needed recreation. 


The Remington is “4at portable with the four- 
row, complete keyboard (42 keys)—just like the 
big machines. Naturally the simplest to learn and 
easiest to operate. 

The Remington Portable fits in a case only four 
inches high—so small that you can keep it in desk 
drawer or book-case when not in use. 


l'ake any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
Portable—the leader in sales and popularity. 


For sale by over 3,000 dealers and Remington 
branch offices everyw here. Easy payment terms if 


desired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Address Department 21 


Please send me your illustrated ‘For You—For Everybody’’ which tells how to lighten every writing task 
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